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PREFACE. 




HE seven good men, the stoiy of whose lives 
is briefly narrated in this little volume, were 

as true heroes in the great battle of life as 

those whose brave and dauntless deeds in war and 
conflict, poets have simg, and historians eloquendy 
narrated. They endured every kind of hardship, sub- 
mitted cheerfully to suffering, mockery, and indignity, 
exercised extreme self-denial, that they might do 
good to their fellow-men, ease the burdens of op- 
pressed humanity, and elevate the poor, the needy, 
and the neglected, from degradation, moral ruin, and 
despair. Recognising the truth of the great Christian 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God, and of the com- 
mon brotherhood of man, they saw in every fellow- 
creature, however debased and. polluted by vice, a 
brother, one made in the image of God, whose like- 
ness, though blurred and blotted by crime, could still, 
though often but faintly, be discerned in the sin- 
stained countenance. To restore in such the Divine 
image, to guide back the wanderer to the fold, to point 
to the prodigal, the road which would lead him to his 
Father's home, was the sublime mission, the noble 
life-work, of these devoted men, of whom it could truly 
be said : 
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** Even so, who loves the Lord aright, 
No soul of man can worthless find ; 
All will be precious in his sight, 
Since Christ on all has shmed." 

History can nowhere present us with a more touching 
picture of real and persistent heroism, than the self- 
denying, courageous, patient career of John Howard, the 
prisoners* friend, who never allowed himself a moment's 
rest, till he had visited every loathsome dungeon in 
Europe, loosed the fetters of the captives, and alleviated 
the countless sufferings of the poor prisoners. Not 
less a hero, was the benevolent Las Casas, who, weary 
and footsore, wandered from court to court, and over 
and over again braved all the perils of the ocean, that 
he might put an end to the cruelties to which the 
gentle Indians were subjected, and obtain some 
measure of justice for this oppressed race. Baron 
Montyon sacrificing his fortune and his ease that 
he might everywhere seek out and relieve the wants 
of suffering humanity ; Falk, Pestalozzi, and Francke, 
giving up every comfort to provide asylums, refuges, 
and schools, for poor, neglected, and abandoned 
children — they, too, were as true heroes as the soldier 
who, regardless of danger, boldly storms the breach, 
or fearlessly faces the cannon's mouth. But I have 
selected only a few out of many, as representative men 
of the " Heroes of Charity," for, thank God, they are 
to be found in all ages, arid in all classes. Well may 
it be said that the world neither knows nor recognises 
one-half of its heroes; and the heroes — and heroines 
too — of charity, especially in humble life, require to be 
sought out, to be discovered, for true heroism and true 
charity seek the shade ; they endeavour to carry out 
the precept of their Divine Master — " Let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doetli." 
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JOHN HOWARD. 

THE prisoners' FRIEND.* 

|OHN HOWARD was the chief of philanthrop- 
ists ; his life has always been regarded as a 
model of charity ; his name alone stands for 
benevolence. 

Of his early years we know very little ; he was pro- 
bably bom at Clapton in 1726 — but some think at 
Cardington, near Bedford, where his father possessed 
a small farm. His father was a tradesman who kept 
an upholsterer's shop at Smithfield, and had a little 
country box at Enfield, whither, after he had made 
his fortune, he retired. John Howard's mother died 
while he was still an infant, and he was placed out to 
nurse with the wife of a Cardington farmer. 

He was a sickly child, and was said to be dull at 

• The facts in Howard's life contained in this sketch, are 
mainly derived from "John Howard," by Ilepworth Dixon. 
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learning, but every one loved him. His first master 
was the Rev. John Worsley, who kept a school at Hert- 
ford. He passed seven years under his roof, and was sub- 
sequently removed to an academy in London, conducted 
by Mr John Eames, a friend of Sir Isaac Newton's, 
and a man of great learning and large attainments. 
When young Howard left school he had made but 
little progress in his studies. He was deficient in his 
acquaintance with the classics, for which he felt no 
vocation, while his knowledge of English was also 
very imperfect. But as his father destined him for 
trade, he perhaps acquired as much as was expected 
of him ; he was early removed from Mr Eames's school, 
and bound as an apprentice to Messrs Newnham and 
Shipley, wholesale grocers in Watling Street His 
father paid down with him ;^7oo as premium. John 
Howard appears to have entered this service as a duty, 
his heart was not in the work, and he had no taste 
for trade, but he did not offer any objection to the 
path which his father had marked out for him. 

On the 9th September 1 742, before the period of 
his apprenticeship had expired, his father died. He 
left behind him considerable property, which was 
divided between his son and only daughter, the 
larger portion being bequeathed to the former, who 
was also named sole residuary legatee, as soon as he 
should attain his majority. He was then only seven- 
teen, but the executors of his father's will, confiding 
in the prudence and discretion, for which he was 
even then remarkable, allowed him considerable power 
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over the management of the property. The family 
house at Clapton was falling into ruin, and he under- 
took to superintend its restoration, going thither 
daily to give his directions, and forward the repairs. 
Here his philanthropic and benevolent spirit was first 
displayed. A venerable gardener, who lived to the 
age of ninety, used to delight in recalling anecdotes 
and reminiscences of his master. His favourite story 
told how during the restoration of the house, Howard 
would arrive every morning — never missing a single 
day — ^under the buttress of the garden wall, just as the 
bread cart was passing, when purchasing a loaf he 
would throw it into the garden, and then entering the 
gate would'Cry out laughingly, " Harry I see if there is 
not something for you there, among the cabbages." 

Howard was no sooner his own master, than he 
sought to terminate his apprenticeship, and at once 
arranged for the purchase of the remainder of his time. 
He next determined to inform his mind and restore 
his health— which, never good, had recently from 
confinement and laborious occupation, entirely given 
way — by foreign travel. He visited France and 
Italy; in the former he probably obtained that correct 
knowledge of French, which was afterwards so useful 
to him in his travels. Mind and body benefited alike 
by the step he had taken, his health was gradually 
restored, and his intellect enlightened and enlarged. 
He fervently loved art and all that pertained to it. 
He visited all the galleries of note which lay in his 
way, and purchased as many works of art as his t^- 
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sources permitted ; these he reserved for the embel- 
lishment of his favourite house at Cardington. 

On his return to England, as London still disagreed 
with his health, he went to live at Stoke-Newington, 
quietly as an mvalid. Even at that early age, Howard 
was too much master of himself, to fall into the cus- 
tomary errors of youth. His pursuits and pleasures 
had the gravity of manhood. He was surrounded by 
books, he attended to his religious exercises, he deeply 
interested himself in the more familiar branches of 
natural philosophy, he studied the theory of medicine, 
in which he acquired much knowledge, afterwards so 
useful to him during his visits of mercy. He lived in 
the most abstemious manner, considering that he 
thereby benefited his health. He subdued his physical 
frame by the power of his will. 

John Howard's father was a Calvinistic dissenter, a 
strict Puritan. The son, always religiously disposed, 
now resolved publicly to avow his faith and to confess 
Christ before men. He was therefore admitted as a 
member of the Independent body, under .the cure of 
Mr Meredith Townsend of Stoke-Newington. He 
soon after displayed his charitable disposition by 
starting a subscription to purchase a dwelling-house 
for the minister, to which he himself contributed fifty 
pounds. 

He lodged at Stoke-Newington with a widow of 
fifty-two, a Mrs Loidore; he was then twenty-five. 
She showed him the greatest care and attention, and 
proved herself to be an active and able nurse during 
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a serious attack of illness he had in her house. His 
life was daily despaired of, but in the end he rallied. 
It was to her constant and considerate devotion to 
him that he attributed his recovery. For long did 
he meditate on the means by which he could express 
his gratitude to this good woman. At last he came 
to a strange resolution — viz., that the only fitting 
return he could think of was to make her his Wife. 
She was naturally astonished, and raised various ob- 
jections — as the inequality of their years, the difference 
of their fortunes, social position, and so forth, but to 
no purpose. Howard's mind was made up, he gave 
her twenty-four hours for consideration, threatening in 
the event of her refusal, to go abroad. She consented 
at last, they were married, and contrary to general 
expectation', neither party to the contract, had reason 
to regret it However, their union was but short 
She had never, all her life, known the blessing of a 
da/s good health ; now she gradually failed, and died 
in 175s, in ^^^ ^y[^ year of their marriage, sincerely 
deplored by her sorrowing husband. 

The week of her death was a turning point in 
Howard's life. From private, he was called away to 
public griefs. Before his wife was buried in the 
churchyard of St Mary's, Whitechapel, the news arrived 
in England that Lisbon had been suddenly destroyed 
by earthquake and fire. Sixty thousand of the poor 
inhabitants had perished. The demon of terror had 
never so speedily and powerfully stirred the earth 
Hearts in England warmed towards the sufferers. 
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Private persons sent aid in various ways, and Parlia- 
ment, to its honour, though in the midst of a great 
war, and in a time of scarcity at home, granted a 
relief of one hundred thousand pounds. 

Howard, widowed and bereaved, felt called to sorrows 
greater than his own. No plan occurred to him, but 
he felt that in the midst of so much misery, where the 
poor were dying in their tents from hunger, cold, and 
sickness, strong hands and willing minds would soon 
find their duty ; the great point was to go, to see the 
work for himself. He broke up his establishment at 
Stoke-Newington, distributing the greater portion of 
his furniture among the poor, and settling the whole 
of his late wife's little property on her sister ; then, 
attended by a single servant, he took his berth on 
board the Lisbon packet, the " Hanover." All Europe 
was entering on war. England and France were 
already fighting on the high seas and in every part of 
the world, and the narrow seas were swept by innum- 
erable privateers. 

But John Howard feared neither storms nor pirates, 
his heart was set on the relief of the sick, the hungry, 
and the desolate; but those scenes of misery were 
not to be reached. His hand was to find other work 
to do: the "Hanover" was captured by a French 
privateer, the crew and passengers were all carried 
into Brest, and treated with the utmost barbarity. 
Before reaching that port, Howard was kept without 
food and even water, for forty hours. When the 
prisoners were at length landed, he was confined with 
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many others in the castle of the town, in a dark, damp, 
and filthy dungeon, where, after several hours a leg of 
mutton was at last brought and thrown at them — 
like flesh to wild beasts — ^which the starving captives 
tore to pieces, with their hands and teeth, devouring it 
with almost ferocious voracity. In this dungeon, thus 
fed, the prisoners were detained for a week, compelled 
to sleep on the cold floor ; they were then removed 
and separated, Howard being sent to Carpaix, and 
his servant to Dinan. During his imprisonment, 
he gained ample evidence of English captives being 
treated with such barbarity, "that many hundreds 
had perished, and that thirty-six were buried in a hole 
at Dinan in one day." Unhappily it cannot be denied 
that the same barbarities were also being perpetrated 
on the English coast, towards the enemy. 

Impressed with the mild but dignified bearing of 
his prisoner, the gaoler to whose custody Howard 
was committed, liberated him, and allowed him to 
reside in the town, on his word being given that he 
would not escape. He was housed, fed, and supplied 
with money by the person with whom he lodged, and 
suffered to depart for England with no other guarantee 
for repayment, than his own promise. The French 
government permitted him to return, that he might, 
with greater chance of success, persuade that of Eng- 
land to make a suitable exchange for him, on simply 
pledging his honour that if unsuccessful in the attempt, 
he would instantly return to his captivity. 

On arriving in London, he would receive no con- 
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gratulations on the recovery of his freedom, till the 
conditions on which he had accepted his liberty, were 
complied with. After much trouble, and very painful 
delays, the necessary exchange was effected. He now 
used every means in his power to procure the release 
of his fellow-captives, some of whom were at Dinan, 
others at Morlaix and Carpaix ; he made a pathetic 
appeal to the Commissioners of Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, portraying the miseries and privations to which 
the gallant but unfortunate men, were exposed An 
arrangement was made between the courts of England 
and France, and Howard soon had the pleasure of 
knowing, that his efforts had caused the restoration of 
his fellow-prisoners in Brittany to their liberty and 
country, and had mitigated the miseries of many others. 
" The friend of the captive," as he was already called, 
had the satisfaction of receiving the thanks of the 
commissioners^ for his timely information. 

He now retired to Cardington, which henceforth 
became his home. He devised plans for the comfort 
of his tenants, administered to the wants of the 
neighbouring poor, and amused himself by scientific 
researches. His life was one of quiet study, and prac- 
tical benevolence. On 25th April 1758 he married 
a second time. This match was altogether a suitable 
one. Henrietta Leeds of Croxton, in Cambridge- 
shire, was about his own age, and of his own social 
rank. Amiable and ardently attached to her husband, 
she cheerfully seconded all his plans of benevolence. 
Within a short period of her marriage she sold the 
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greater part of her jewels, and applied the money to 
the formation of a fund, for the relief of the sick and 
destitute of the village. 

The house at Cardington was now rebuilt and 
enlarged; the gardens and grounds laid out afresh. 
But the attention of the newly-married couple was not 
confined to their own comfort. Howard had formed 
a plan for improving the dwellings of the poor on his 
estate. He did not believe that the wealth he had 
inherited from his parent, was altogether his own. 
He looked upon it as a deposit which God had given 
into his hands for the common benefit of mankind. 
His assistance was always available to those in pain 
or want; his S}niipathy was as warm as his munifi- 
cence was wide ; but improvement, not charity, was 
in every case his object Cardington, when he went 
to reside there, was one of the most miserable villages 
in England. With characteristic energy he set to 
work to improve the state of the people, both in a 
worldly and spiritual sense. His first step was to 
make the homes of his four tenants fit for self-respect- 
ing men to live in. He pulled down the mud huts, 
and built a number of superior cottages in their stead, 
which he let out on the same terms as the wretched 
hovels. His next step was to establish a number of 
schools in the vicinity. In a few years, from being 
one of the worst, Cardington became one of the 
most orderly and prosperous hamlets in the kingdom. 
The cottages were neat, clean, and comfortable ; the 
poor themselves honest, sober, industrious, well in- 
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formed, and religious. All this was the work of one 
benevolent man, seconded by the endeavours of his 
truly charitable wife. But this happy life, in so sweet 
a retreat, so rich in blessing to all around them, came 
suddenly to a sad and unexpected end. Mrs Howard, 
after giving birth to a son, their first and only child, 
died on 31st March 1765. As she was supposed to 
be on the road to recovery, the blow was utterly un- 
foreseen. Indescribable was the grief of the bereaved 
husband. Henceforth the sunniest side of his lifi^ 
was blank and dark. But religion, which had always 
been the vital principle of his life, now came to his 
aid, and enabled him to bow with resignation to the 
stroke that laid his dearest enjoyments in the dust. 
His love for his wife had been a passion ; and to the 
latest hour of his existence he cherished her memory 
with a mixture of fond regret and melancholy pleasure. 
Mrs Howard was a Churchwoman. In the morning, 
therefore, her husband was in the habit of attending 
divine worship with her at the parish church, though 
he remained a Nonconformist all his life. In the care 
of his infant son, in his devotions, in the management 
of his estates, and of his schools, and in attending to 
the welfare of the people, he strove, at first, to find 
some antidotes to his affliction. But towards the close 
of 1766, his health was so bad that his physicians 
ordered immediate change of air and scene. He 
visited Bath and London, and next year made a short 
tour in Holland. He then returned to Cardington, 
and resumed his exertions there; but he could not 
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endure the melancholy associations of the past, and 
again resolved to travel — this time to Italy. From the 
notes made during this journey, which have been pre- 
served, he appears at that period to have dedicated his 
soul in a more formal and solemn manner to God, 
and to have devoted his active energies, to his fellow- 
creatures. His piety had been fervent from his youth. 
Chastened by affliction, it now burned up with a new 
and brighter flame, and his whole being assumed a 
loftier and serener aspect. 

He travelled through France, Italy," Germany, and 
Holland ; but on his return to England, his health 
again declined. Neither were the wounds of his mind 
thoroughly healedj but he busied himself more than 
ever, with his schools and cottage building, leading, 
as usual, a life of active benevolence. In 1773 he 
was nominated to the office of high sheriff of Bed- 
fordshire. As the Test Act was then in force, he 
was, as a dissenter, disqualified for this office, on 
the ground of non-communion with the Established 
Church. He had no choice between a refusal of the 
proffered post on conscientious grounds, or its accept- 
ance without complying with the ordinary forms, thus 
braving the law, and taking the consequences at his 
personal peril. He chose the latter course — a bold pro- 
ceeding, as the penalties to which he was liable were 
very severe ; for as he became high sheriff, without 
previously receiving the Holy Communion at church, 
any mercenary individual might have sued him before 
the courts for a penalty of ;^5oo, besides disqualifying 
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him from holding any office in church or state, from 
suing any person whatsoever, however grievously 
he might be injured, from prosecuting the most just 
demands, and from holding at any time the office 
of guardian or executor. Howard's determination 
was a bold one ; but he was not the man to shrink 
from personal peril, where a principle was at stake. 
Having accepted the office, Howard at once set 
about the discharge of its serious and responsible 
duties. He prepared to superintend in person the 
administration of justice. The criminal world was 
new to him. During the intervals of his attendance 
at court, he visited and inspected the prison with 
great minuteness. Not a cell was' overlooked, every 
abuse was brought to light 

To one of Howard's creed, Bedford gaol was almost 
a sacred spot, for here John Bunyan had been con- 
fined, and composed his immortal "Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress." Here his investigations in prisons began, and 
with them a new chapter in the social history of our 
country, was opened. In his introduction to his great 
work on the state of prisons, he observes — " The cir- 
cumstance which excited me to activity in the prisoner's 
behalf, was the seeing some who, by the verdict of 
juries, were declared /^^/^/7/y, . . . after having been 
confined for months, dragged back to gaol, and locked 
up again until they should pay sundry fees to the 
gaoler, the clerk of assize, etc In order to redress 
this hardship, I applied to the justices of the county 
ioi a salary to the gaoler, in lieu of his fees. The 
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bench . . . was willing to grant the relief desired, but 
they wanted a precedent for charging the county with 
the expense. I therefore rode into several neighbouring 
counties in search of a precedent, but I soon learned 
that the same injustice was practised in them; and 
looking into the prisons I beheld scenes of calamity 
which I grew daUy more and more anxious to alle- 
viate." Such was the commencement of that grand 
and noble work which has made the name of John 
Howard famous throughout the world as the prmcc 
of philanthropists. In Bedford gaol the dungeons 
for felons were eleven feet below the ground; and 
the inmates had to sleep on the ivet floor. A person 
who, in those days, was imprisoned for debt, after he 
had settled with his creditor, could not obtain his 
release till he could fee the gaoler 15s. 4d. and the 
turnkey 2 s., and he was thrust back into his dungeon 
literally to rot^ for in those days that expression had 
the naked and terrible significance of truth. The 
same course was adopted with persons accused of 
crime, if declared not guilty. For being innocent, 
a poor man might be imprisoned for life ! 

Some good people had now and then been horror- 
struck by the reports of sufferings endured in gaols. 
A committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge had, in 1701, been nominated to visit 
Newgate (where the disorders were notorious), and 
other gaols. Dr Bray, who was at the head of this 
inspection, gave the most deplorable accounts of all 
they had seen. Every prison in the land, from the 
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Marshalsea and Newgate down to the pettiest and 
obscurest provincial house of detention, was a dis- 
grace to the age and country. 

Though unknown to the laws of England, and 
scarcely credible, yet it is nevertheless a fact, that tor- 
tures worthy of the Spanish Inquisition were inflicted 
on the unhappy prisoners. In 1726, in Newgate, one 
Thomas Bliss, a carpenter, made an unsuccessful 
attempt at escape. He was dragged back, bar- 
barously beaten, and put into irons. Afterwards, for 
the diversion of the governor, or lessee of the prison, 
and his companions, an iron engine or skull-cap was 
screwed so tightly on his head that it forced the blood 
from his ears and nose, while at the same time his 
thumbs were so tighdy screwed in thumb-screws, that 
the blood started from them. That these tortures 
eventually caused the death of the miserable victim 
is not to be wondered at Not contented with such 
cruelties, these wicked keepers had invented a still 
more horrible punishment — they actually coupled the 
living with the dead, and locked up debtors who dis- 
pleased them with human carcases. There is one 
instance on record of a poor debtor being kept six 
days with two dead bodies I 

The custody of the Fleet prison was private property ; 
the establishment was a business speculation, and every 
kind of iniquity and cruelty was resorted to in order 
to make it pay a large percentage. One Bambridge, 
who was warder at that time, was a perfect monster 
of barbarity. We could scarcely credit the stories 
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told of him, were they not confirmed by the reports 
of a Parliamentary committee of inquiry. To extort 
money, he would not only confine prisoners in filthy 
dungeons, loaded with irons, but would attack and 
wound the defenceless victims with his sword; he 
broke one prisoner's legs by forcing on them irons 
which were too small, and thus lamed him for life. 
This man, on petitioning the judges concerning the 
injustice of which he had been a victim, got no 
redress, the excuse being that it was out of term ! 
One Captain Sinclair, a gallant but unfortunate officer, 
who had fought bravely for his king and country, but 
had excited the malice of this wretch Bambridge, was, 
after being wounded and maltreated by him, confined 
in a damp and loathsome dungeon till he had lost the 
use of his limbs and his memory, neither of which he 
recovered. 

Howard saw that these abuses could only be 
remedied by abolishing the fees, and giving a salary 
to the gaoler. But as the magistrates could find no 
precedent for the county paying its own servants, they 
gave him no support in his work of reform. Towards 
the close of 1773 he began his tours of inspection of 
the prisons, first in the nearer counties, then all over 
England, and subsequently over the greater part of 
Europe. 

In this short sketch of the philanthropist's life we 
can give but a very faint idea of the horrors he wit- 
nessed At Northampton the gaoler actually paid 
^170 a-year for his situation — the prisoners here 
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had no straw allowed them to sleep on. Beds for 
prisoners were never thought of in those days. At 
Salisbury, prisoners were chained together at Christ- 
mas time, and then sent into the city to beg; the 
gaoler made his living by fanning out the diet of his 
victims. At Ely, the gaol belonged to the bishop. 
The building was rickety and ruinous. Of this the 
wardens were aware, but instead of strengthening the 
walls and doors, they adopted the cheaper plan of 
chaining the prisoners on their backs to the floor, 
having imder them several bars of iron, and fastening 
an iron collar, with long sharp spikes, round their 
necks, and a heavy iron bar over their legs, to pre- 
vent attempts at escape. About a year before Howard's 
visit, a spirited magistrate had brought these atrocious 
cruelties before the king's notice ; an inquiry was in- 
stituted, and in 1768 Bishop Mawson was compelled 
to repair the gaol, but in spite of these improvements it 
was still in a filthy, miserable condition, when Howard 
entered it The gaoler had no salary, there was no 
chapel for public worship, no surgeon to attend the 
sicL At Exeter he found that the felons' gaol was 
the private property of one John RoUe, who received 
for it ;^22 a-year, paid by the keeper, which he ob- 
tained by fees from the prisoners ; the surgeon here 
was excused by contract from attending any prisoner 
in the cells who might be suflfering from gaol fever. 

The unsleeping Energies of the great philanthropist 
had now found their fitting work ; he threw himself 
into it with all the enthusiasm of his nature. The 
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crusade had commenced in earnest. In a series of 
jouraeys he had travelled over the whole of England, 
to the north, south, east, and finally to the west He 
was never satisfied till he had explored the lowest and 
most wretched dungeon of every prison. Many an 
innocent person, detained till he could pay the gaoler's 
fees, and without the means or hope of obtaining 
deliverance, was set at liberty by his generosity, in 
paying the demand. In most of the prisons h^r had 
found the dungeons underground, damp, cold^ and 
pestilential j their wretched inmates, deprived even of 
a sufficient quantity of pure water, pined and lan- 
guished under these accumulated sufferings, till that 
fatal scourge, the gaol fever, carried them off by 
hundreds. Bad as the prisons were physically, they 
were even worse morally. Debtors and felons, young 
thieves and hoary-headed villains, guilty and innocent, 
tried and untried — often even male and female — were 
confined in the same dungeon, with nothing to do biit 
to corrupt and demoralise each other. 

Public attention about this period, was directed to 
the subject of prisons, and especially to the injustice 
of incarcerating a man, declared not guilty y on the pre- 
tence of a claim for fees. In February 1773, Mr Pop- 
ham, the member for Taunton, brought in a bill to 
abolish gaolers' fees, substituting for them a salary paid 
out of the county rates. The bill was, after passing 
a second reading, withdrawn, to be amended. Mean- 
while the two men most anxious for a reform in these, 
matters came together, and before Howard started 
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for his western tour, the plan of campaign in the 
legislature, had been agreed upon, between them and. 
their mutual friends. 

Howard was now examined on the subject by the 
House of Commons ; his testimony against the maini- 
fold abuses of the penal system, was logical and con- 
clusive. He was publicly thanked by the supreme 
legislature of the country for his philanthropic exer- 
tions, — an honour seldom accorded to other than the 
heroes of war and conquest 

Not yet satisfied with his investigations, he now 
resolved to renew them. The gaols of London were 
still unknown to him ; he set to work to visit them all. 
He daily traversed the vast area of the metropolis, 
penetrating into all kinds of dark nooks and comers. 
Nothing was too obscure to escape his vigilance, nor 
too paltry for his visitations. Petty prisons, belonging 
to courts, manors, and liberties, the existence of which 
was scarcely suspected, till he discovered them, were 
explored and reported upon. There was one of these 
in Whitechapel, used for the confinement of debtors in 
sums of between £,2 and ;£'5. For these trifling 
amounts, twenty-five persons were incarcerated ; the 
gaoler had to share with the lady of the manor — the 
private owner of the prison — the proceeds of his 
extortion, to the extent of £,2/^ a-year. This was 
only a sample of many others. 

On 31st March 1774, Mr Popham brought forward 

his two bills for the better regulation of prisons, which 

in due course received the sanction of the legislature 
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and the Crown. By these all fees were abolished, 
persons declared not guilty ^ were to be immediately 
set at liberty, the gaoler was to receive a salary out of 
the county rate, the walls of the prisons were to be 
whitewashed once a year, the rooms to be regularly 
washed and ventilated, infirmaries were to be provided 
for the sick, confinement in underground dungeons to 
be prevented, if possible, and such measures taken as 
shall tend to restore, and preserve the prisoners* 
health. 

The passing of these humane laws caused infinite 
satisfaction to Howard, but his work was not yet 
ended ; he felt that he must now personally overlook 
the enforcement of these acts. That no time might 
be lost in rendering them operative, he caused them 
to be printed in larger character, at his own expense, 
and sent a copy of them to every warder and gaoler 
in the kingdom. 

He started on a visit to the prisons of Wales, 
where gaol fever and small-pox were prevailing ter- 
ribly; he then travelled again into Devonshire and 
Cornwall, where he found that Plymouth could boast 
of eminence in the way of prison horrors. The gaol 
had a room for felons called " the Chink,*' 17 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and only 5 J^ feet high, so that a person 
of ordinary stature could not stand erect in it. This 
diabolical dungeon was dark and stifling, having 
neither air nor light, except such as could struggle 
through a wicket in the door. Yet Howard learned, 
with horror, that men had been kept in this den for two 
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months j they would have died of suffocation, had not 
each in turn crouched at the wicket to catch a breath 
of air. When Howard saw it, the door had not been 
opened for five weeks, when he ordered the bolts to 
be withdrawn, and entry to be made ; the indescribable 
stench would have driven back any less courageous 
visitor, yet Howard forced his way in, and found there 
a miserable wretch, who declared to him that he 
would prefer being executed at once, to being buried 
any longer in this loathsome dungeon. With his 
usual chariness of words Howard thus describes it : 
" The whole is dirty, and has not been whitewashed 
for many years ; no court, no water, no straw/' 

Persuaded rather by his friends, than to gratify any 
feelings of personal ambition, Howard consented to 
come forward, in conjunction with his neighbour, 
Mr Whitbread, as a candidate to represent Bedford, 
in the House of Commons. Though a Dissenter, so 
greatly was he respected, that many both of the clergy 
and laity of the English Church cordially acted with 
Howard's committee, to seciure his return. He was, 
however, unsuccessful, and seems to have been 
grieved and disappointed, at the result. 

His next journey was to Ireland, Scotland, and the 
north of England. With the state of the prisons in 
Ireland, the philanthropist seems to have been much 
gratified. His visit to Scotland was brief, but honour- 
able to himself, and of signal service to that part of 
the kingdom. At Glasgow he was kindly received 
i>y all ranks and classes, was invested with the free- 
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dom of the city, and treated in public and private as 
became his merits, and their intelligence. 

On his return from this journey it was his inten- 
tion to have arranged his papers, and given them to 
the world ; but to render his plan more complete, he 
determined to travel into France, Germany, and Hol- 
land, to inspect the prisons in those countries. He 
left England in 1775. Paris was his first halting- 
place. Here the prisons were rigorously closed 
against the traveller's researches. He fortunately 
discovered that there was an old law, which directed 
the keepers of prisons in Paris, to admit all persons 
who were desirous of bestowing alms on the prisoners. 
But the law had so fallen into disuse, that although 
he had provided himself with it, yet he was still 
refused admission, until he obtained an authorisation 
from the commissary of prisons, to inspect the Grand 
Chatelet and others. He was thus able to speak 
with, and examine almost every inmate of the great 
civil prisons of Paris ; but of course this advantage 
was procured at not a little outlay in charities. The 
dungeons he visited, were dark, damp, and noisome 
beyond description. Many lost their lives by dis- 
eases ; many more the use of their limbs ; in the severe 
winter of 1775, hundreds of persons perished within 
the walls of the Bicetre, from cold. 

Into the ominous fortress of the Bastile, Howard 
found it impossible to penetrate. Neither the influ- 
ence of the English ambassador nor of his Parisian 
friends, availed to open its gates. It was dangerous 
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even to speak of this fortress, and he who once 
entered its gloomy portal, very rarely quitted it 
Being resolved not to leave Paris without some 
glimpse of this dark world, Howard one day pre- 
sented himself at the outer gate, rang the bell, and, 
on its being opened by the officer in charge, boldly 
stepped in, passed the sentry, walked coolly through 
a file of guards, and advanced as far as the great 
drawbridge of the inner court While he was con- 
templating the dismal structure, an officer ran towards 
him, agitated and surprised at the apparition of a 
strainger in the place. Howard perceiving that his 
manner was threatening and suspicious, thought it 
prudent to retreat, repassing the guard, who were 
mute with astonishment, at this strange temerity. 

This adventure did not diminish his interest in the 
Bastile. With difficulty he procured a pamphlet 
written on the subject, by one who had been con- 
fined there, and which was interdicted by the Govern- 
ment This he translated and published in England. 
It was read in every coimtry in Europe, and gave 
horrible details of the sufferings of those, confined in 
this huge fortress. The French Government never 
forgave this offence. On the whole Howard saw 
much to admire in French provincial prisons, as 
compared with those of England. The common 
prisons were generally clean and fresh, they had no 
gaol distemper, there were no irons used, and there 
was food in abundance. 
From Palis he proceeded to Brussels, and thence 
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to Ghent, where the Maison de la Force, a prison 
built by the States of Austrian Flanders, was then 
regarded as the model prison of Europe, offering the 
most striking contrasts to the arrangements of English 
prisons. The convicts were properly lodged, fed, 
clothed, instructed, worked. Order and cleanliness 
prevailed; there was no drunkenness, no irons, no 
riot, no starvation. 

The philanthropist next proceeded to Holland, 
which at that period was far in advaince of the rest of 
Europe, in all that related to the law and administra- 
tion, of penal science. In the whole of Amsterdam 
there had not been a single execution for ten years ; 
and, at the period of Howard's visit to that city, there 
were only six delinquents confined in the gaols, and 
only eighteen debtors. 

In the north of Germany, he found that the prisons 
had but few tenants, and their condition was on the 
whole satisfactory; but in several towns, and notably 
in Osnaburg and Hainover, of which George III. was 
then sovereign, the execrable practice of torturing 
prisoners, was still kept up. This was in the year 
1774 — only a hundred years ago ! 

In almost every country which Howard visited, he 
had found the prisoners employed. This was the 
greatest contrast to the usage in England. Hard 
work, in fact, was the chief correctional agent in 
operation abroad. In England, confinement was con- 
sidered enough. On the Continent, the prisoners were 
for the greater part employed in cleansing the streets. 
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repairing the highways, cutting stone, eta, all which 
labour was useful to the state, while it inured the 
culprit to habits of industry. 

Howard, on landing at Dover, inspected the gaol at 
that port, which he found in as miserable a condition as 
those already described in his notes. He then retired 
to Cardington to enjoy a short repose after his travels, 
only quitting it once to pay a visit to Chelmsford, 
where the gaol fever had been raging with great fury. 
He had now collected a mass of materials for his work, 
such as no human being had ever gathered on the 
same subject, the result of imwearied toil, time, 
devotion, and expense. But he was not satisfied yet, 
there were still many gaols, bridewells, and houses of 
correction, which he had overlooked, and which mus<^ 
be included in his account ; for this purpose he re- 
solved to make another complete tour of the country. 
From November 1775 to May 1776, was spent in this 
manner. His influence now had made itself felt ; no 
neglect could escape his vigilance; petty tyrants 
learned to quail before an eye as stem as it was mild. 
In many prisons where his suggestions had been 
carried out, there was great improvement So conscious 
was he of the advantages derived from this revision 
of his former observations, that he resolved to make 
another journey over the Continent, and to visit the 
gaols of countries he had not yet seen, before com- 
mitting his work to the press. 

He started at once, arriving in Paris in June 1776. 
^Horrors met him in the prisons at Lyons, but in 
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Geneva he found only five criminals in gaol and no 
debtors. Throughout Switzerland, he found no 
person in fetters, each prisoner had a separate cell, 
warmed artificially, and strongly built ; the greater the 
crime, the darker the cell. In many countries the 
gaols were empty. At Berne, all the criminals were 
kept to hard servile labour — ^indeed, work was the 
principal element of the Swiss system of punishment 
and reform^ After inspecting a torture chamber in 
Germany, and again visiting Holland — ^to which 
comitry he grew more and more partial — he 
returned to England, more deeply impressed than 
ever, with the superiority of continental nations 
generally, in the science of prison discipline, over 
his own. 

Three years had now been occupied travelling at 
home and abroad, amassing materials for his great 
work, in the course of which he had travelled 13,418 
miles. Still not content, he pursued his investiga- 
tions and made another complete inspection of the 
metropolitan prisons. Assisted by his friends Dr 
Aikin and Dr Price, the sheets were now prepared 
for the press ; at last the great work was completed, 
printed at Warrington, and given to the world. 
Howard not only presented copies to the press, to 
public bodies and every considerable person in 
England, but sold it at so low a price, that had 
eveiy copy been purchased the proceeds would not 
have paid the outlay, on the mere printing and paper. 
It consisted of 520 quarto pages, with four large plates. 
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An appendix was afterwards added, which went 
through two editions. 

The " State of Prisons " created an extraordinary 
sensation; it had been long and anxiously looked for, 
and was received with great favour by the public; it 
marked an epoch in the history of social jurisprudence. 
The system of laws in England was at that time so 
severe, that it might almost be likened to a Reign of 
Terror. The most trivial offences were capital : men 
were hung for stealing deer, killing, or wounding 
cattle, for cutting down or destroying trees, for even 
cutting a hop band on a hop plantation. Forgery, 
smuggling, uttering base coin, even shoplifting, or 
stealing from a barge on the river, to the value of 
5s., were capital crimes. Such were the diabolical 
laws that existed in Howard's time. Of 678 execu- 
tions from 1749 to 1 77 1, only 72 were for murder. 

The war between Great Britain and her American 
colonies had put an end to the, system of trans- 
porting convicts. The gaols were now fuller than 
ever; the hulk system was tried; and Howard, when 
examined concerning it before a committee of the 
House of Commons, declared that with good manage- 
ment, it was in his opinion, preferable to transporta- 
tion. His own idea was to confine convicts in a 
great penal work prison; he wished to see introduced 
a discipline of work.) Influenced by his arguments 
and experience, ministers appointed his friends. Sir 
William Blackstone and Mr Eden, to prepare the 
draught of a bill for the creation of such an estab- 
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lishment Howard at once prepared to start for 
Holland, to procure more precise information con- 
cerning the spin and rasp houses of that country. 
He proposed also to extend his journey into the 
north, east, and south of Europe. At the Hague 
he was nearly killed by a runaway horse dashing 
against him in the street On his recovery he 
resumed his inquiries, and was everywhere impressed 
with the superiority of the criminal police of Hol- 
land, over that of England. 

His reputation had now spread over Europe, and 
wherever he went he was received with honour. At 
Berlin he was sumptuously lodged, and mixed in the 
best society ; he was, on the whole, pleased with the 
prisons of that city. Spandau and Magdeburg he 
ibund not so bad, as their reputation. Of the prisons 
of Vienna he speaks in mixed terms of censure and 
commendation. From Germany he passed through 
Styria into lUyria ; thence to Venice, where he visited 
the renowned dungeons of that romantic city. At 
Rome he found much to approve, but still more to 
condemn, in the criminal institutions of the States of 
the Church. Not all his influence could obtain for 
him an entrance into the dungeons of the Inquisition, 
which he longed to inspect With the hospital of St 
Michele for juvenile offenders, he was delighted. On 
his return voyage from Naples to Leghorn, he met 
with a fearful storm, and was several times nearly 
shipwrecked, for as the vessel in which he sailed was 
suspected of coming from a port where the plague 
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prevailed, they were refiised permission to enter any 
harbour. The hospitable governor of the island of 
Gorgona, however, at last received them, and here they 
remained a week, till the tempest abated, when they 
reached Leghorn in safety. 

At Milan the prison discipline met with his approval. 
The casa di correzione there, was precisely such a build- 
ing as he wished to see introduced into England ; it 
combined the two great features of labour and instruc- 
tion. He returned through Switzerland, Germany, 
and France, having travelled on this tour 4600 
miles. 

Having been told in France that French prisoners 
in England suflfered greater hardships than any he 
had witnessed endured in France by the English, his 
first care on reaching London was to call on the 
Commissioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen, to 
tell them what he had heard, and of his determina- 
tion to discover if the statements were true. The 
commissioners received him with courtesy, and gave 
him every assistance in their power. He then went 
to Cardington to spend Christmas with his son, and 
immediately afterwards, set out on a new tour of in- 
spection, one of the longest and most laborious he 
had taken, occupying from January till the end of 
November 1779, in the course of which he traversed 
nearly every county in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, travelling no less than 6990 miles. On the 
whole, he was satisfied with this new inspection. Some 
of the worst abuses had been removed, the gaols 
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almost universally, were cleaner, healthier, more 
orderly. The episcopal gaols of Ely and Durham, 
with a few others, were still exceptions. 

Meanwhile, acts had passed Parliament for building 
two penitentiary houses, to try the great experiment of 
home correctional discipline. Government named 
Howard first supervisor of this undertaking. It was 
only at the urgent request of his friends, that he 
accepted the oflfer. His two colleagues were Dr 
Fothergill and Mr Whatley, Treasurer of the Found- 
ling Hospital 

A dispute arose at the outset on the choice of a 
site, and after endless controversy and much waste of 
time — during which both Dr Fothergill, his colleague, 
and Sir W. Blackstone, his friend and influential 
patron, died — Howard determined to give up the 
post ; and with his retirement, the project, which had 
probably never been seriously entertained by the 
Ministry, was abandoned, and the Botany Bay trans- 
portation scheme, adopted in its stead. 

There were still unexplored regions on the Conti- 
nent, and in 1 781, Howard, now free from all engage- 
ments, sailed, in spite of the war then raging, to 
Ostend, and travelled through Holland and Germany 
to Copenhagen. In Denmark he observed whipping- 
posts at the gates 0/ towns, and gibbets and wheels 
erected on eminences, on which the bodies of male- 
factors were sometimes left to rot Beheading was 
the usual mode of capital punishment, but for heinous 
crimes the wheel was still used. The prisons were in 
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a terrible condition. Howard found 143 slaves in 
chains, many quite naked, in two rooms, not ten feet 
high, containing a double tier of beds. 

Crossing the Sound into Sweden, he was delighted 
with the cheerful aspect of the towns and villages 
there, but all the gaols were filthy ; no irons, however, 
were used in them. The prisons in Stockholm showed 
the common vices of our English gaols more than any 
others on the Continent 

He now turned to Russia, then ruled by the iron 
will of Catherine. Howard's reputation was now so 
wide-spread, that wherever his presence was expected, 
preparations were made to receive him, and prisons, 
hospitals, and houses of correction, were cleaned up for 
review. Against this he took all possible precautions, 
and nowhere was it more necessary to do so than in 
Russia, then the country of tricks, pretension, panto- 
mime, and imposture, where pasteboard villages sprang 
up on imperial estates, and picturesque peasants were 
made to order, by a Muscovite showman. 

Though he took every possible means to avoid 
recognition, he was discovered immediately on his 
arrival at St Petersburg, and invited by the empress 
to Court His reply was, that he had come to visit 
the dungeon of the captive, and the abode of the 
wretched — ^not the palaces and courts of kings and 
empresses. Of the favourite Prince Potemkin, how- 
ever, he saw much. This strange genius encouraged 
Howard to proceed, offered him every facility, and 
assured him that his book should, immediately after 
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its appearance in London, be translated into Rus- 
sian. 

Howard found the system of serfdom or slavery 
universally prevailing ia the country; debtors^ too, 
were considered in much the same light as slaves. 
The Russian gaols were guarded by the military ; they 
were over-crowded, hot, and offensive ; there was no 
regular allowance of lood, and the prisoners were 
generally in irons. 

He witnessed the infliction of the punishment of 
the knout on a man and woman, of which he gives 
a terribly graphic account Determined to find out 
what had become of the former of these victims, he 
suddenly visited the executioner, who, alarmed at his 
presence, confessed that the criminal had been pur- 
posely whipped to death. 

With the hospitals and educational establishments 
at St Petersburg, Howard was much pleased. After 
visiting Moscow and Warsaw — in the latter city en 
countering the most miserable objects he had ever 
seen — he passed through Germany and Holland, and 
returned to England to pass the Christmas holidays 
with his boy, at Cardington. 

In January 1782 he began a new series of prison 
inspections in England, Ireland, and Scotland, which 
occupied him for the entire year. He obtained jus- 
tice to prisoners whenever it was denied them ; he got 
the dismissal of a surgeon on board an hospital ship at 
Portsmouth, who culpably neglected his duty to the 
sufferers. He relieved the wants of 338 Dutch 
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prisoners of war, who were almost naked and starving 
on the banks of the Severn. So mainy, so great, and 
so full of self-sacrifice were his actions, that he became 
invested by the imagination of the multitude with a 
halo of sanctity and heroism. He quelled an alarming 
riot at the prison of the Savoy, where the mutineers, 
two hundred strong, had killed two of their keepers, 
and got entire possession of the prison. Alone and 
unarmed he entered the building and effected his pur- 
pose. By giving his word that their grievainces should 
be carefully looked into, the rioters quietly suffered 
themselves to be led back to their cells. 

The next Christmas was spent at Cardington, but 
early in 1783 he sailed for Lisbon, and found the 
prisons of Portugal in some respects superior to those 
of England. He now travelled into Spain through 
Toledo to Madrid, carefully inspecting the prisons 
and hospitals on his route. He found the country 
abounding in charitable institutions, and containing 
few beggars. In some places the rack and wheel were 
still used, irons were common, and, except in the 
capital, the prisons were fearfully dirty. He was 
as unsuccessful in Spain, as he had been in Rome, 
in his attempts, to obtain a glimpse of the Inquisi- 
tion. 

At Valladolid he was shown a portion of it. On 
seeing some doors which he was not allowed to enter, 
and on being told that none but prisoners entered 
those rooms, he requested to be confined there for a 
month, to satisfy his curiosity. "None come out 
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under three years, and they take the vow of secrecy," 
was the reply. 

Travelling home through Paris, he rejoiced to find 
a great improvement in the state of the prisons there, 
as well as the growth of a more kindly and humane 
spirit At Lille he caught a violent fever, in visiting 
some sick debtors in a noisome cell, of which he 
nearly died. At Ghent he found that the " Maison de 
la Force," formerly the model prison for all Europe, 
was completely changed — ^filth where he had left clean- 
ness, idleness where he had seen industry, sickness 
where he had known health. One man had done it 
all, and he one of the most benevolent and best in- 
tentioned monarchs who ever sat upon a throne. 
Joseph II., having been persuaded that the works 
conducted here, were injurious to the manufactures 
of his empire, had ordered them to be discontinued. 
No mistake could have been greater, as experience 
soon proved. 

Scarcely had he arrived in London than he began 
another series of home inspections, which lasted till 
the end of the year ; the entire results he gave to the 
public, in a second appendix to his great work. And 
then for a while he retired to his favourite Cardington, 
to look after his cottages and schools, to enjoy the 
society of his friends, and to assist in forming the 
character of his son, now growing up*to manhood, a 
gay and somewhat irregular youth, who had already 
given his father much trouble, and subsequently 
caused him the bitterest grief. 
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It is strange, considering how delicate Howard's 
health had been in early life, that he should have been 
able with impunity to accomplish so much, and con- 
stantly to brave the inspection of fever-haunted dun- 
geons. He appeared to bear a charmed life. God 
was about his footsteps. His manner of living was 
singular; he ate no meat, drank neither wine nor 
spirits, bathed daily in cold water, rose and went to 
bed early. " Next to the free goodness and mercy 
of the Author of my being,'* he says, "temperance 
and cleanliness are my preservatives. Trusting in 
Divine Providence, and believing myself in the way 
of duty, I visit the most noxious cells, and while thus 
employed, * I fear no evil.' " 

In his earlier journeys he was accompanied gener- 
ally by one servant, John Prole. Well mounted, they 
would ride about forty miles a-day. Howard would 
stop at the best hotels, and to avoid any display of 
his simple diet, which he feared might be considered 
a pretext for parsimony, he would order his dinner 
with beer and wine, but always leave it un tasted. 
. Waiters and postillions he paid munificently ; he was 
well known on all the roads, and his humours were 
appreciated. 

During his earlier tours on the Continent he was 
alone, for Prole having married, he would not 
separate him from his family ; but latterly he had 
promoted a youth named Thomasson to be the 
companion of his pilgrimages. He was devoted to 
his master, but he had many vices, and exercised 
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an evil influence on his son, in whose dissipation 
he shared. 

For twelve years Howard's energies had been 
addressed to one great object; he had traversed every 
country on the Continent, except Turkey, inspected 
the gaols of all the great cities, travelled upwards of 
42,000 miles, and spent on these travels, in relieving 
the sick and giving liberty to captives, upwards of 
;^3o,ooo. His career thus seemed ended, and he 
retired to his estates at Cardington in the spring of 
1784, but there was no repose for him in the compari- 
tive idleness of ordinary life. He felt that he still 
had a mission to accomplish. His mind had latterly 
been much occupied by the subject of that enemy to 
mankind, the Plague; he wished to investigate the 
terrors of this disease as well as the conditions of the 
lazarettos. For this object he determined to under- 
take a fresh journey, and this time, alone. He started 
in November 1785. It was a truly sublime and 
apostolic idea ; he wished to confront the deadly pest 
in its chosen seats, and at the risk of his life to win if 
possible the secrets of its causes, mode of propaga- 
tion, and remedy. His plan was, after visiting 
the quarantine establishments at the Mediterranean 
ports, to encounter the dreadful contagion bodily in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, and obtain if practicable 
a knowledge of its nature. 

As the most important quarantine establishment in 
Europe was at that time at Marseilles, Howard felt it 
essential that his inquiries should commence at that 
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port Through the English Minister of foreign Affairs 
he requested authorisation from the French Govern- 
ment to inspect it ; but instead of this, Howard was 
not only refused permission to visit the lazaretto, 
but was peremptorily forbidden to enter France at all, 
on pain of being sent to the Bastile, about which he 
had been once so curious. The reason was that the 
French Government bore him a grudge on account of 
the pamphlet he had translated and published, several 
years before, about that state prison. 

In spite of the remonstrances of friends, he chose 
the path of peril and usefulness ; the French police 
were then the most vigilant in Europe; disguise, 
secrecy, and swiftness were therefore needful. He 
travelled by diligence from Brussels to Paris ; a spy 
accompanied him ; the police discovered him at once 
on his arrival in Paris, and visited him in the night, 
but owing to the absence of the Prefect of Police at 
Versailles, and his having given orders that no one 
should be arrested while he was away, Howard suc- 
ceeded in escaping to the south, disguised as a phy- 
sician, and after numerous perils and adventures 
reached Marseilles in safety. Here, though the police 
were on his track, he was resolved to remain till he 
had accomplished his end. His inflexible will over- 
came^ all contrary counsels; the services of trusty 
friends were put into requisition ; with great tact he 
got into the lazaretto— though even natives were 
denied such a favour — obta.ined plans and drawings of 
it, as well as a minute account of its practical work- 
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ing. His next difficulty was to get out of France. 
He at last bribed the captain of a vessel at Toulon to 
carry him to Nice; he encountered a hurricane on 
the voyage. From Nice he proceeded to Genoa, 
thence to Leghorn, where, under the enlightened rule 
of the Grand Duke Leopold, Howard had no difficulty 
in visiting the prisons, hospitals, and lazarettos of 
Tuscany. He was convinced that the Grand Duke 
was the true father of his country. 

At Rome, at the earnest request of the venerable 
Pope, Howard, stipulating that he should not be 
obliged to kiss his foot, waited on his Holiness at the 
Vatican. The Pope and the great philanthropist spent 
some time together in friendly conversation, a nearer 
acquaintance more profoundly impressing each with 
respect for the virtues of the other. At parting the 
pious pontiff laid his hand on the head of the distin- 
guished heretic, and remarked, good-humouredly, " I 
4aiow you Englishmen care nothing for these things, 
but the blessing of an old man can do you no harm." 

At Malta, he found the condition of the lazaretto 
and the hospitals little creditable to the Knights 
Hospitallers, to whom that island then belonged. 
The sick were served by dirty, ragged, unfeeling 
wretches, eight or nine of whom he once saw amusing 
themselves with the delirium of a dying patient He 
offended the Grand Master by telling him plainly 
what he thought of his hospital. Some of his sug- 
gestions were, however, adopted. 

Sailing now from Malta, Howard called on his way 
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at Zante, where he found the gaol abominably filthy ; 
thence he sailed for Smyrna, one of the old plague 
cities, and trod Asiatic earth for the first time in May 
1786. The disease was not virulent at the time of his 
arrival,'but it soon became so. He gave himself out as 
a physician. He was successful in some cures, which 
caused him to be courted by all classes of society ; 
but when it was discovered how daringly he intruded 
into the houses of the dying and the dead, all pru- 
dent people shrank from his company. 

In Constantinople, where the plague was raging, 
Howard remained upwards of a month, visiting pest- 
-houses, prisons, and hospitals. The plague was 
raging there. He refused a home at the English 
ambassador's palace, and took up his abode at the 
house of an experienced physician. He saw the 
smitten fall dead at his side; he penetrated haunts 
ot infection, whither guide, dragoman, and physician 
refused to follow him. From these fearful visits he 
always returned with a scorching pain across his 
temples, which, however, fresh air and exercise invari- 
ably removed. 

He cured the daughter of a powerful Mussulman of 
an illness which had baffled all the medical celebrities 
of Constantinople. As a reward, the father offered 
him a purse of ;£^9oo, which, of course, he refused, 
but accepted a supply of fruit from his sumptuous 
garden. This incident, and the impunity with which 
he visited the plague-stricken, invested Howard's 
simple character with an air of mystery. No human 
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motive for his acts could be imagined by a race 
whose creed was a dreary fatalism. He found few 
prisoners in the Turkish gaols, for the simple reason 
that when a crime was committed, the bastinado or 
bowstring settled the matter — prisons, therefore, were 
needless. 

Howard's intention was to return home overland 
by the Danube and Vienna ; but it suddenly struck 
him that he had not yet seen and experienced himself 
the arrangement and discipline of the lazaretto, and 
that many things of essential importance, might there- 
fore have escaped his notice. He now took one of 
the boldest steps which mind of man ever conceived 
for a philanthropic purpose. He decided to go back 
to Smyrna, where the plague was raging, and return 
to the Adriatic in a vessel with a foul bill of health, 
that he might be put into strictest quarantine at 
Venice, and thus become acquainted with the minutest 
details of a great lazaretto. 

He at once took his passage in a vessel bound for 
Salonica, where were two famous hospitals to visit. 
On the voyage a sailor was seized with the plague, 
on whom Howard — still passing for a physician — was 
called upon to attend. At Smyrna, where the disease 
was raging with violence, he soon found a vessel with 
a foul bill of health bound for Venice. In her he 
took his passage. The voyage was long, and attended 
by the gravest perils. Near the coast of the Morea they 
were borne down upon by a Barbary privateer, which 
fired into them with great fury. It was a question of 
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victory or slavery. The Venetians, therefore, fought 
with the courage of despair. But their numbers were 
limited, and their arms indifferent. Howard, though 
now witnessing actual fighting for the first time, fought 
himself on deck with- the courage of an old warrior. 
His coolness and presence of mind sayed the crew. He 
assumed the direction of the only large gun on board. 
This he rammed almost to the muzzle with nails, 
spikes, etc., and waiting.for his opportunity — ^when the 
privateer with all her crew on deck was bearing down 
on them, expecting to see the Venetians strike their 
flag — he sent the contents in among them with such 
murderous effect, that in a few moments the corsairs 
hoisted sail, and made off. The danger had been 
even greater than Howard imagined, for the captain, 
rather than fall into the hands of the pirates, had 
determined to blow up his vessel. 

After a voyage of sixty days Venice was reached. 
Howard was placed in rigorous quarantine for forty 
days, the daily experience of which he has put on 
record in a minute and interesting chapter of his work 
on lazarettos. Being in the worst class of the sus- 
pected, the miseries, privations, and perils of the con- 
finement, were beyond expectation. 

While enduring this self-imposed punishment, he re- 
ceived letters firom England, which went like arrows into 
his heart They told him that a subscription was com- 
menced in London to raise a statue to his honour, that 
a committee was formed, and money pouring in from 
all quarters. This occasioned him the utmost distress. 
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But a far deeper wound came from letters which 
spoke of his son's misconduct, and which darkly 
hinted at the unsoundness of his intellect. He longed 
to return home, but he was a prisoner, consumed 
by a fever brought on by the intolerable stench of 
the establishment, wasting with heart-sickness at the 
idea of the interval which must intervene, ere he could 
know the worst of his dearly loved boy. Howard now 
felt in their bitterest form the horrors of a prisoner's 
cell He spent these dreary days translating into 
English the regulations of the Venetian lazaretto, in 
spiritual exercises, and in writing letters ; he besought 
his friends to put a stop to the progress of the " Howard 
Fund," and to tell him, without reserve, the simple 
truth about his son. 

He came weak and ill out of his confinement, and 
had to remain some days in Venice to recruit his 
strength before travelling farther. As soon as he was 
able to move again, he crossed the Adriatic to Trieste, 
and going thence to Vienna, entered the imperial city, 
with the same precautions he had observed at St 
Petersburg. Here his health was so bad, he was 
obliged to remain longer than he wished. He received 
letters confirming his suspicions of the failing of his 
son's reason, and of the further progress of the " Howard 
Fund." He wrote at once to the committee, praying 
that the scheme might be abandoned. 

Though under a reforming emperor, the prisons of 
Vienna had not improved. Howard felt an attraction 
towards Joseph II., referring with pleasure to his 
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desire to do good. He had not been a month on the 
throne before he had seen, with his own eyes, every 
hospital and prison in Vienna. He went about the 
streets like a private individual He looked into every- 
thing himself. " I think he means well," says Howard, 
who regarded him as a sort of disciple. 

On Christmas Day he had an interview with the 
emperor, at whose earnest desire it was brought about. 
Of this Howard himself wrote a very minute account 
The emperor received the philanthropist with every 
mark of personal respect in a cabinet fitted up like a 
merchant's office. Both stood during the interview, 
which lasted two hours. Howard spoke most freely 
and openly to his Majesty upon the defects and 
abuses of his prisons and hospitals. 

Joseph admired the honesty and fearlessness of his 
remarks. He winced, as he well might, when Howard 
alluded to the " Maison de la Force " at Ghent, which 
Joseph had ruined ; but he had not come to flatter his 
vain-glory, but to lay before him the naked truth, and 
to speak to him of his doings with the impartiality of 
history. At parting, the Emperor of Germany pressed 
the hand of the English gentleman with much cordial- 
ity, thanking him repeatedly for his visit and his 
counsels. 

Making a rapid journey through the heart of Europe, 
Howard reached England in February 1787, and on 
arriving at Cardington he found his son a raving 
maniac. Intense and indescribable was the father's 
agony. The house at Cardington was given up to 
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the madman and his keepers. Howard returned to 
his desolate home in London. 

With great difficulty and trouble he succeeded at 
last in putting an end to the statue scheme. He 
made a new and, as it proved to be, final inspection 
of all the gaols in the British isles, which occupied 
him more than eighteen months. When completed 
the results were given to the world, together with his 
recent observations on the plague and its preventives 
in his great work on lazarettos. 

The charge brought against Howard by his de- 
tractors, that his excessive severity caused the insanity 
of his son, is utterly groundless. Vicious habits and 
extreme dissipation, in which Thomasson was his 
constant companion, were the real causes which 
contributed to the mental derangement of this un- 
happy youth, and from which he never recovered. 

After Howard had been some two years in Eng- 
land, his son was removed to a lunatic asylum at 
Leicester, and he went down to Cardington a broken- 
hearted man. His hair was grey, and his step feeble. 
He went to take leave of the village ; he had already 
arranged the plan of another continental tour, and he 
came among his Bedfordshire friends and dependants, 
impressed with the idea that he and they would not 
meet again on earth. He wished now to visit some 
lands in the east and south, and extend his inquiries 
on the subject of the plague. Referring to this plan 
in the conclusion to his work on lazarettos,' he says, 
** Should it please God to cut off my life in the pro- 
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secution of this design, let not my conduct be un- 
candidly imputed to rashness or enthusiasm, but 
to a serious, deliberate conviction that I am pursuing 
the path of duty, and to a sincere desire of being 
made an instrument of more extensive usefulness to 
my fellow-creatures, than could be expected in the 
narrower circle of a retired life." 

He made his will, took solemn and affecting fare- 
wells of all his private friends, and quitted England 
5th July 1789, to return no more. From Holland he 
proceeded through Germany to Riga, thence to St 
Petersburg and Moscow, visiting everywhere the 
prisons and hospitals. The latter at Moscow he 
describes as in a sad state, 70,000 sailors and recruits 
having died in them in one year. War was raging 
between Turkey and Russia. With a courier's pass 
he crossed the great steppes to the shores of the 
Black Sea. Horrors met him on all sides. On 
forced marches over wretched roads, thousands of 
recruits fell sick by the way, and were left to die of 
starvation. He went down the Dnieper to Cherson, 
a new town built on an unhealthy morass, where he 
examined all the prisons and hospitals. In one of 
the latter, out of 1500 men, 260 died in one month. 
All kinds of tricks were played to deceive him as to 
the condition of the hospitals, but he always baffled 
these designs, and discovered horrors and abuses, 
notwithstanding the efforts made to conceal them 
from him. He speaks in the severest terms of the 
abuses of these Russian hospitals, and with deep 
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sympathy for the sufferings of the poor soldiers so 
inhumanly treated by their superiors. 

The Russians had just won a great victory; Christ- 
mas was approaching ; the general in command had 
given permission to his officers to spend that festive 
season at Cherson, which was consequently crowded 
with rank and fashion, and very gay. But in the 
midst of these festivities a virulent and infectious 
fever broke out One of the sufferers, a young lady, 
who resided about twenty-four miles from Cherson, 
bad been a constant attendant at all the recent balls. 
Howard, whose reputation as a doctor was very great, 
was implored to ride over and see her. Hearing that 
she was getting worse and worse, he at last reluctantly 
acceded to the wishes of h6r friends. She improved 
at first under his treatment Owing tb the miscarriage 
of a letter, his third visit to his patient was delayed, 
and when he arrived, wet through and benumbed 
with cold, he found the lady dying. He sat some 
time by her side, and was so sensibly affected by the 
effluvia of the fever, that he felt convinced the infec- 
tion had been communicated to him. Next day his 
patient died. 

On the third day Howard was seized with fever; he 
gradually grew worse. On the 12th January he fell 
down suddenly, in a fit; from that day he became 
weaker and weaker. He was his own physician, hav- 
ing recourse to his favourite medicine, Dr James's 
powder ; but as soon as Prince Potemkin heard of his 
illness he sent him his own physician, who attended him 
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to the last, and no eflfort was spared to preserve a life, 
so valuable to the world. He grew worse and worse, 
but he was still able to write some pious reflections 
even so late as the i6th of the month : " May I not 
look on present difficulties, or think of future ones, in 
this world, as I am but a pilgrim or wayfaring man, 
that tarries but a night This is not my home, but 
may I think what Gkxi has done for me, and rely on 
His power and grace, for His promise, His mercy, 
endureth for ever. But I am faint and low, yet I 
trust in the right way pursuing, though too apt to for- 
get, my Almighty Friend and my God. . . . Lord, 
leave me not to my own wisdom, which is folly, nor 
to my own strength, which is weakness. Help me to 
glorify Thee on earth and finish the work Thou givest 
me to do, and to Thy name alone be all the praise." 
The latter of these pious inspirations is inscribed on 
the cover of a book, beneath it, evidently written later, 
are two short sentences bearing his dying testimony 
to those doctrines which had been his creed through 
life : " Oh that the Son of God may not die for me 
in vain." " I think I never look into myself but I 
find some corruption and sin in my heart; O God! do 
Thou sanctify and cleanse the thoughts of my de- 
praved heart" In the middle of a page of a volume 
of sermons he wrote, "It is one of the noblest 
expressions of real religion, to be cheerfully willing 
to live or die as it may seem meet to God." The 
last words Howard's hand ever traced, written on 
the inside of the cover of a book, were, " Oh that 
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Christ may be magniiSed in me, either by life or 
death." 

On the morning of the 20th his intimate friend, 
Admiral Priestman, an Englishman in the empress' 
service, came to see him. He found him weak and 
low, but sitting up by a small stove in his bedroom ; 
he spoke of being well aware that he had but a short 
time to live, of death as having no terrors for him, and 
with a calm and settled serenity of manner, as if the 
death pangs were already past ; and then mentioned 
his wishes as regarded his funeral. " There is a spot^" 
be said to the admiral, "near the village of Dauphigny 
(about eight miles from Cherson), this would suit me 
nicely; you know it well, for I have often said I should 
like to be buried there ; and let me beg of you, as 
you value your old friend, not to suffer any pomp to 
be used at my funeral, nor any monument nor monu- 
mental inscription whatever to mark where I am laid, 
but lay me quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial over 
my grave, and let me be forgotten.*' The place where 
he wished to be buried was on the estate of a French 
gentleman from whom he had received much kind- 
ness; and he begged Priestman to go at once and 
ask his permission, which he did, and obtained it. 

A letter arrived from England giving better accounts 
of his son's health, which greatly cheered the death- 
bed of the dying Christian. His friend Priestman 
seeing his danger, refused to leave him, and sat by 
his bedside. Howard was now too weak to talk. 
Taking out the letter, he gave it to thp admiral to 
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^ read, and said, tenderly, " Is not this comfort for a 
dying father ? " Soon after he sank into a state of un- 
consciousness, and calmly passed away at eight o'clock 
on the morning of 20th January 1790, 1500 miles from 
his native land, with strangers around his bed, not to 
his heart, but to his race, his language, his creed. His 
death was a European event. Cherson went into 
deep mourning for the stranger. In defiance of his 
own wishes, the enthusiasm of the people provided 
him with a public funeral. Princes and admirals, all 
the generals of the garrison, magistrates, merchants, 
and a large party of cavalry, accompanied by an im- 
mense cavalcade of private persons, formed the 
magnificent funeral procession. These were followed 
on foot by a concourse of at least three thousand per- 
sons, slaves, prisoners, sailors, soldiers, peasants, whose 
best and truest fiiend the dead hero of all these mar- 
tial honours had ever been, and from this humbler 
train of followers, arose the deepest, tenderest expres- 
sion of respect and sorrow for the dead. The higher 
ranks had lost a friend from their social circles, but 
they — the poor serf, the ill-used soldier, the friendless 
prisoner— had lost in him a father. 

A small pyramid was raised above the spot where 
he was laid instead of the sun-dial which he had him- 
self suggested, and the traveller is still attracted to the 
place as to one of the shrines, which men have reason 
to remember, on the earth. A deep sensation of regret 
and love was produced in England by the tidings of 
his death. Every mark of honour, public and private. 
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was paid to the memory of Howard. The muses sang 
his virtues, the Church, the senate, and the judgment- 
seat, echoed with his praise ; and even at the theatres, 
his character was exhibited in imaginary scenes, and 
a monody on his life dehvered at the footlights. 

The statue, to which during his life Howard had 
been so opposed, was, after his death, erected to his 
memory in St Paul's Cathedral. It is a fine work of 
art by Bacon ; beneath it is a long inscription record- 
ing his many virtues and philanthropic deeds. 

The illustrious orator, Burke, paid a tribute to 
Howard's memory in one of his grandest orations, but 
the monument which is worthiest of him is that great 
work of the general amelioration and reform bodi in 
prisons and hospitals, of which he laid the foundation, 
and to which he so nobly and generously devoted his 
whole life.* 

* Canon Liddon, in one of his wonderfully eloquent sermons 
in St Paul's Cathedral, thus speaks of John Howard as "The 
philanthropist who spent his life in visiting and in reforming the 
prisons of the world, — who exposed, as his historian has said, to 
the shuddering sight of mankind, the horrible barbarities, the 
foul and abominable secrets of those dens of suffering, and who 
remedied these vast evils by the exposure. Such a man is fitly 
honoured in the temple of Jesus Christ. It has been said of 
John Howard that, perhaps, no man ever lived who has assuaged 
80 great an amount of human misery. Whatever its merits as a 
work of art, his statue has a particular interest which is all its 
own. It is no unbecoming representation of our Lord's picture 
of the true neighbour — of the good Samaritan. It bids each ot 
us, in his measure, and according to his opportunities, to be 
mindful of the imperishable words, * Go and dp likewise."* 
D 



RARTHOLOMEW DE LAS CASAS. 

THE FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN INDIANS.* 




jT would be difficult to find throughout the 
whole course ot history a more thoroughly 
benevolent and disinterested man than the 
subject of this present sketch. Undaunted by a thou- 
sand obstacles, constantly baffled, generally imsuccess- 
ful, hated and persecuted by those whose cruel con- 
duct he opposed, he still, with calm perseverance and 
trust in God, pursued the one noble philanthropic 
object of his life, which was so worthy of his energetic 
and generous character, 

Bartholomew de Las Casas was bom at Seville in 
1474, in the midst of an age of enterprise and mari- 
time discovery. From his childhood he must have 
heard tell of those gentle Indians whose cause he was 
hereafter so bravely to espouse, for his father was a 
sailor, and had accompanied Columbus in his first 
voyage — that most celebrated of all voyages, which 

♦ Sir A. Helps* "Las Casas " is the chief authority for the 
present account. 
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resulted in the discovery of America. In those days 
a seaman's life was a profitable one, so Antonio de 
Las Casas made his fortune by it, and was able to send 
his son, Bartholomew, to the University of Salamanca, 
where he remained till he was eighteen, and took a 
licentiate's degree. In 1498 he accompanied his 
father and Columbus, in a voyage to the West Indies, 
returning to Cadiz in 1500. 

In 1502 he went with Nicholas de Ovando, who 
was appointed Governor of the Indies, to Hispaniola, 
where he was ordained priest. He was thirty-six years 
of age when he first made his appearance on the stage 
of history. So great was his force of character and 
general ability, that he would probably have excelled 
in any career, and he did in fact fulfil three or four 
vocations, being an eager man of business, a laborious 
and accurate historian, a great reformer, a warm phil- 
anthropist, and a vigorous ecclesiastic. He was elo- 
quent, acute, truthfiil, bold, self-sacrificing, pious. 

When Bartholomew Las Casas arrived in Hispan- 
iola, that island was rapidly becoming depopulated 
of Indians, owing to the terrible cruelties they suffered 
at the hands of their oppressors, and to the hard 
labour to which they were subjected. Las Casas' 
kind heart was touched at once, by the scenes of 
misery and barbarity, he beheld. Henceforth he 
became the warm advocate of the Indians j to rescue 
the oppressed race from tyranny was now his life- 
work. He was s^nt by Diego Velasquez to Cuba 
with Pamphilo de Narvaez, whose mission was to 
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populate and pacify that island. The province where 
they first landed was soon brought into subjection, 
and the inhabitants then divided into repartimientos, 
which were apportioned by Velasquez among his fol- 
lowers. A repartimiento was a deed by which an 
encomienda or conimandery of so many Indians with a 
cacique or chief was given to a Spaniard, with the 
injunction that he was "to teach them the things of 
the Holy Catholic faith." This condition was looked 
upon as a mere formality, and was never attended to. 

Las Casas was now sent with Narvaez on an expe- 
dition into the country of 'Camaguey. Whenever it 
was possible, he treated the Indians in the kindest 
way, and soon gained their confidence. He saw at 
once how easy the conversion of the Indians would 
have been by mild means, instead of which it was 
made the pretext with some, and the real justification 
with others, for the greatest inhumanities. One of 
his chief cares was to separate the Indians and the 
Spaniards, whenever they halted at any Indian town 
or village. By this means many disorders and much 
cruelty was prevented. But his chief business was to 
collect the children to baptize them, as he observes 
there were many that God bestowed His sacred baptism 
upon in good time j for scarcely any of all those chil- 
dren remained alive a few months afterwards. 

In the course of their journey, the Spaniards ap- 
proached a large town called Caonao, where a multi- 
tude of natives had congregated, chiefly to see the 
horses the Spaniards had brought with them. Suffer- 
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ing much from thirst on ^he road, the Indians kindly 
brought them water. They reached Caonao at the 
titne of vespers, and halted here. The whole popula- 
tion was collected in one spot, sitting on the ground 
gazing with wonder at the horses. Five hundred, 
however, who were more timid than the rest, re- 
mained in a large hut, where they prepared food for 
their visitors. A thousand of their own Indian at- 
tendants accompanied the Spaniards, who themselves 
amounted to about a hundred. Suddenly a Spaniard, 
prompted, as was thought, by the devil, drew his 
sword. The rest drew theirs also, and immediately 
all began to hack and hew the poor Indians, who 
were sitting quietly near them, and offered no more 
resistance than so many sheep. At the moment when 
the massacre began. Las Casas was in the sleeping 
apartment He had five Spaniards with him. Some 
Indians, who had brought the baggage, were lying 
on the ground, overcome with fatigue. The five 
Spaniards, hearing the blows from their comrades' 
swords without, would have fallen upon these Indians 
at once, had not Las Casas prevented them. But 
they rushed out to join their companions. Las Casas 
followed them; and to his grief and horror, saw 
heaps of dead bodies, already strewed about like 
sheaves of com, waiting to be gathered up. He 
rushed hither and thither, endeavouring to prevent 
the indiscriminate slaughter which was going on of 
men, women, and children. Then he entered the 
great hut, where he found many Indians had already 
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been slaughtered; but some had escaped, and were 
up aloft. He told them there should be no more 
slaughter, and entreated them to come down; and 
one young man, trusting to his words, did so. But 
the good Las Casas could not be in all places at 
once; and leaving the hut directly afterwards, a 
Spaniard drew a sword, and ran the Indian through 
the body. Las Casas was only back in time to afford 
the last rites of the Church, to the dying youth. No 
one ever could tell who was the author of this 
massacre, which only shows how causeless it was, and 
gives us an example of the ordinary barbarous con- 
duct of the Spaniards towards the Indians. 

When this massacre was known throughout the pro- 
vince, all the inhabitants deserted their towns, and 
fled for refuge to the innumerable islets on that coast 
called the Garden of the Queen. But the benevolence 
and kind-heartedness of the Clerigo (as Las Casas was 
called), had already become known to the Indians, as 
no less than a hundred and eighty of them, men and 
women, came and put themselves under his protection. 
He was delighted to see them, but sad too, when he 
considered their gentleness, their humility, their 
poverty, and their sufferings. Their example, and the 
kindness with which they were treated, reassured the 
Indians of the vicinity, who in consequence returned 
to their homes. 

After more cruelties on the part of the Spaniards, 
mitigated however by the interference of Las Casas, 
the island of Cuba was at last considered to be paci- 
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ficated, and Las Casas was ordered to return to 
Velasquez at Xagua. A most intimate friendship 
existed between Las Casas and one Pedro de Ren- 
teria, a devout and contemplative person, much given 
to solitude, and who would have made an excellent 
monk j his occupations, however, were entirely secular, 
and he was employed by the Governor Diego Velas- 
quez as alcalde or magistrate. Owing to the friend- 
ship which existed between them, the governor, when 
he began to make repartimientos, gave to Las 
Casas and Renteria a large village, and Indians in 
common* Here they lived, the Clerigo as the busier 
man, taking the greater part of the management of 
their joint aflfairs. He was as much engaged as others 
were in making his Indians work at the mines, and 
getting a large profit out of their labour ; however, he 
was personally kind to them, and provided for their 
wants, but, to use his own words, " he took no more 
heed than the other Spaniards to bethink himself that 
his Indians were unbelievers, and of the duty that 
there was on his part, to give them instruction, and to 
bring them into the bosom of the Church of Christ*' 
Being with one exception the only ecclesiastic in 
the whole island, he had often to say Mass and preach. 
When preparing to do so for the Feast of Pentecost, 
15 14, he was much struck by certain passages in the 
thirty-fourth chapter of Ecclesiasticus, verses 18 to 22 ; 
he remembered, too, what he had formerly heard the 
Dominicans in Hispaniola preach, and particularly a 
certain religtoso who had refused him absolution b& 
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cause he possessed Indians. His conscience became 
aroused, he set to work to study the principles of the 
matter, as well as the facts around him, and soon came 
to the conclusion that the system of repartimientos was 
iniquitous, and that he must preach against it. 

He felt now that it was his duty to give up his own 
Indians; this he deeply regretted, not for the loss of 
worldly advantage, but because he knew that no one 
in Cuba, would treat them as kindly as he had done. 
But his sermons would be of no avail, unless he prac- 
tised what he preached ; he resolved therefore to give 
them up. When Las Casas came to this determin- 
ation, his friend and partner Renteria happened to be 
absent from home in Jamaica, but the Clerigo went 
boldly to the governor, and put the matter before him 
as concerning his own salvation, and that of the rest 
of che Spaniards \ he told him too, that he had made 
up his mind to give up his own slaves, but wished this 
decision to be kept secret till Renteria had returned. 

Velasquez was greatly astonished, for Las Casas had 
the character of one who loved gain ; he besought him 
therefore to do nothing rashly, and to take fifteen days 
to think the matter well over. But Las Casas was 
inexorable, and to the credit of the governor, be it said, 
he ever after held the Clerigo in greater esteem than 
before. 

Las Casas was imable to conceal his intention tilj 
his partner's return, for, when preaching shortly after, 
he took occasion to mention the conclusion he had 
come to as regarded himself, and urged upon his 
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hearers the danger to which they exposed their souls 
by retaining their repartimientos of Indians. All were 
amazed. Some were struck with compunction, others 
as surprised to hear it called a sin to use Indians, as 
if they had been told it was a sin to use the beasts of 
the field. 

Finding that his exhortations, both in public and in 
private, on this matter, were of little avail. Las Casas 
determined to go to the fountain of all authority, 
the King of Spain j but he did not possess a farthing 
in money ; all that remained to him was a mare worth 
a hundred pesos. He wrote to Renteria, urging him 
to return immediately, as business of importance re- 
quired that he should go to Spain, and that unless he 
returned at once he could not wait to see him before 
his departure. Strange to say, during his absence in 
Jamaica, very similar thoughts had arisen in Pedro de 
Renteria's breast He had retired into a monastery 
to spend Lent in a retreat, and there reflecting on the 
miseries of the Indians, he began to think whether 
something could not be done at least for their children. 
He had come to the conclusion to ask the king's 
leave to found colleges for the young Indians, and, for 
this purpose, to go to Spain to obtain the royal sanc- 
tion ; but, on receiving the Clerigo*s letter, he hurried 
back to Cuba. When the two friends had their first 
private interview, and when Renteria, speaking first, 
informed Las Casas of his plan, the kind priest listened 
to his words with astonishment and reverential joy, 
thinking it a sign of Divine favour, that so good a man 
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as Renteria should thus unexpectedly confirm his own 
resolve. 

He then related to him what he had himself already 
thought and done in this matter. It was agreed be- 
tween them that Las Casas should go to Spain ; and 
by the sale of their farm, provision was made for his 
journey. Accompanied by two Dominican monks, Las 
Casas quitted Cuba, and sailed for Hispaniola, where 
he desired an interview with Pedro de Cordova, the 
prelate of the Dominicans in the New World, before 
leaving for Spain. 

After his departure the Spaniards were more cruel 
than ever towards the Indians, who, seeking refuge in 
flight, were pursued by dogs trained for the purpose. 
They then had recourse to suicide — whole families and 
villages putting themselves to death — as the only means 
of escape, for these poor people believed in a future 
state of being, where ease and felicity awaited them. 

Immediately on arriving in St Domingo, Las Casas 
obtained an interview with Pedro de Cordova. The 
excellent monk received him kindly, and applauded 
his purpose, but gave little hope of success in King 
Ferdinand's time, owing to the influence which the 
Bishop of Burgos and the secretary. Lope Conchillos, 
had with the king, for they were entirely in favour 
of the system of repartimientos^ and possessed Indians 
themselves. 

Grieved, but not dismayed, Las Casas declared his 
intention to persevere, and in September 15 15, accom- 
panied by two Dominican monks, he embarked at St 
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Domingo for Spain. On arriving at Seville, he was 
graciously received by the archbishop of that city, 
who furnished him with letters to the king and some 
of his courtiers. He continued his journey, and met 
the king at Plasencia, just before Christmas 151 5. 
Las Casas, avoiding his ministers, sought and obtained 
an interview with the monarch, informing him of the 
motives which had brought him to Spain, and fully 
describing the wrongs and sufferings of the Indians. 
Ferdinand, who was old, ailing, and nigh unto death, 
did not deny to Las Casas the second audience he 
asked for^ saying he would hear him some day during 
the Christmas festival. 

Meanwhile, he gained the king's confessor to his 
cause, who related to Ferdinand all the stories of the 
wrongs of the Indians which the Clerigo had told him. 
Las Casas was ordered to go to Seville and wait there 
for the king's coming, when he would give him a long 
audience, and provide a remedy for the evils he com- 
plained of. The confessor advised him to see the 
Bishop of Burgos, who had the chief management of 
Indian affairs, and Conchillos, as perhaps when they 
heard his narrative of the miseries and sufferings of the 
Indians, their hearts would soften. Las Casas took the 
advice and submitted his views and information to 
these ministers. Conchillos received him with cour- 
tesy and kindness, but the bishop was very rough. Las 
Casas finished his audience by informing the bishop 
how seven thousand children had perished in three 
months ; while he was detailing the account of their 
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death, the ungodly bishop broke ii) with these words : 
" Look you, what a droll fool ; what is this to me, 
and what to the king?'* To which Las Casas re- 
plied : " Is it nothing to your lordship, or to the king, 
that all these souls should perish ? Oh ! great and 
eternal God ! And to whom, then, is it of any con- 
cern?" And with these words he took his leave. 
Very shortly after this the king died on his journey to 
Seville, 23d January 15 16. 

Nothing daunted. Las Casas now prepared to go 
to Flanders to see the new king, but previously he 
went to Madrid to lay his statement of the Indians* 
wrongs before the joint regents of the kingdom, the 
great Cardinal Ximenes and the Ambassador Adrian, 
who had been tutor to Charles V. He drew up his 
statement in Latin, and first laid it before Adrian. 
That good man was horrified by it, and without delay 
went into the cardinars apartment to ask him if such 
things should be. The result was, that Las Casas 
was informed by Ximenes that he need not proceed 
to Flanders, but that a remedy for the evils he spoke 
of, should be found there at Madrid. 

There seemed now every prospect of the Clerigo*s 
benevolent hopes being realised ; he was frequently 
summoned before the cardinal and other important 
personages associated with him, who listened to all he 
had to say. The result was, that the cardinal ap- 
pointed Las Casas and Dr Palacios Rubios, who had 
all along shown great interest in favour of the Indians, 
to draw up a plan for securing their liberty and arrang- 
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ing their goverament When this was done, the per- 
sons who were to have the important charge of admin- 
istering the law had to be sought out. Twelve brethren 
of the Jeronomite order were nominated for this re- 
sponsible office, but the cardinal, considering that three 
were sufficient, told Las Casas to confer with the 
general of the Jeronomites as to the choice of the three, 
and to inform him of the requisite qualities for the 
office in question. 

With tears of joy. Las Casas poured out his thanks 
and blessings on the cardinal ; he declined the money 
he offered him for his journey, for he had still enough 
to sustain him in this business, but the cardinal 
smiled, and said, " Go to, father ; I am richer than 
you are." 

The three brethren were chosen j they joined Las 
Casas at Madrid, and first lived with him at his inn, 
but afterwards removed to an hospital of their own 
order. Here they were waylaid by agents of the 
Spanish colonists, who prejudiced their minds to such 
an extent, both against Las Casas and against the 
Indians, that even before they set out Las Casas and 
Dr Rubios began to think that no good would come of 
the mission, which at first had promised so well. But 
the preparations for their departure went on, and their 
orders and instructions were made ready. The first 
order was to the effect that, on arrival in St Domingo, 
they should take away all the Indians belonging to 
members of the council, or any other absentees ; the 
second, that tlicy should also deprive the judges and 
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officers in' the Indies of their Indians; the third, that 
they should hold a court of impeachment upon all the 
judges arid other officers in the colony who had lived, 
as the saying is, " as Moors without a king." With 
many other of the instructions Las Casas was dis- 
satisfied. He was himself formally appointed to 
advise the Jeronomite fathers,' and to correspond with 
the Government. He was also named " Protector of 
the Indians," with a salary of a hundred pesos of gold. 
A lawyer of repute named Zuazo was appointed legal 
adviser to the expedition. All was now ready, and 
Las Casas went to take leave of Ximenes ; he could 
not refrain from communicating to him his fears that 
the Jeronomites would do no good, and told him how 
their minds had been prejudiced by the agents from 
the colonies.' The cardinal seemed struck with alarm, 
and said, "Whom, then, can we trust? You are 
going there, be watchful for all." 

The Jeronomite fathers and the Clerigo sailed in 
different vessels ; the former were entirely won over by 
the shrewd officials among whom they fell ; they made 
every excuse for the inhumanity of the colonists, and 
did not carry into execution their injunctions to take 
away the Indians from the judges and those in 
office. 

In three months Zuazo arrived. Las Casas now 
resolved on a bold step, and impeached the judges 
himself. This grieved the Jeronomites, who wanted 
to manage things more quietly, and who really were 
making some eflforts to do good, but not in accord 
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with the temperament of Las Casas, or employing 
remedies such as the fearful nature of the disease 
demanded. More and more did Las Casas distrust 
them ; at last he resolved to return to Castille, and 
appeal against the fathers. They were much discon- 
certed when they heard of this, but they had no power 
to stop the Clerigo; and all they could do was to send 
one of their own body to court, to make representa- 
tions on their behalf. 

In July 1 51 7 Las Casas reached Aranda on the 
Douro, where he found Cardinal Ximenes at the point 
of death. His letters had been intercepted, and the 
cardinal was ill-informed of what had occurred in 
Hispaniola. On his death, which ensued shortly 
afterwards, the affairs of Spain fell into much con- 
fusion. The king was only sixteen; the men who held 
supreme authority were Chi^vres, the king's former 
governor, and the Grand Chancellor Selvagius ; they 
were both Flemings, and did not even know the 
language of the country they governed. The king 
Jiimself was busy learning it. In .this state of things 
public business languished. 

The affairs of the Indies, however, gained more 
attention than could have been expected at this 
juncture. Some Franciscan monks who had returned 
from St Domingo, and were known to the grand 
chancellor, favourably introduced " the Protector of 
the Indians" to him. He soon became on most 
intimate terms with the chancellor, who spoke of him 
to the king, and received his commands that they two 
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should consult together, and provide a remedy for the 
bad government of the Indies. 

Las Casas drew up plans of reform ; among them 
was an emigration scheme, for furnishing Hispaniola 
with labourers, from the mother country. In connec- 
tion with this, Las Casas, unfortunately for his re- 
putation, added another provision, viz., that each 
Spanish resident in the island should have licence to 
import a dozen negro slaves. Strange indeed is it 
that one of the most benevolent of men should have 
given his sanction to that most barbarous of all 
traffics — the negro slave trade. He afterwards, how- 
ever, owned and saw his error. We must not suppose 
that his suggestion was the origin of negro slavery, 
for, firom the earliest time of the discovery of America, 
negroes had been sent there, and the Jeronomite 
fathers had come to the same conclusion on the sub- 
ject, as Las Casas himself. 

The plan having been approved of by the chan- 
cellor, and by Adrian, the late cardinal's colleague, 
licence was given to De Bresa, a Fleming, and mem- 
ber of the council, to introduce 4000 negroes into 
the colonies. He afterwards sold this licence for 
25,000 ducats to certain Genoese merchants, having 
obtained from the king a pledge, that for eight years 
he would give no other licence of the kind. Negroes, 
consequently, were now sold at a very high price; 
and their importation, which, had the licence been 
general, would have been very abundant, was greatly 
checked. Unfortunately, just at this time the Bishop 
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of Burgos was recalled to the council, and he did all 
in his power to oppose Las Casas* excellent plans of 
colonisation. The Clerigo, too, fell ill, but the in- 
fluence he had already gained over the young king 
is apparent by the interest his Majesty expressed 
about him. On recovering, he joined the court at 
Saragossa, and brought before the chancellor, evidence 
of horrible cruelties by a captain named Espinosa, 
which had caused the destruction of 40,000 souls. 

But, again, for the third time, death baffled Las 
Casas* benevolent plans; the chancellor Selvagius 
was suddenly seized with a fever, and died in a very 
few days. " And the grand chancellor being dead," 
wrote the Clerigo, "of a truth there died for that 
time, all hope of a remedy for the Indians.*' The 
Bishop of Burgos now regained all his old influence 
in the government of the Indies. A Council for the 
Indies was formed, of which he was president, and 
the appointment of which was most disheartening to 
Las Casas. The bishop's first act was to recall the 
Jeronomite fathers ; their presence had, at all events, 
been a considerable restraint upon evil-doers, and 
thus the last vestige of the policy of the great Ximenes, 
was altogether effaced from the Indian government. 

Just then Las Casas was cheered a little by becom- 
ing acquainted with a M. de Bure, a young Fleming, 
whose uncle, De Laxas, had great influence over the 
king, and who slept in his Majesty's room ; both uncle 
and nephew were much interested in Las Casas' 
account of Indian affairs, and the result was that he 
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found protectors in these powerful men belonging to 
the king's household. 

At this time the Clerigo received a letter from Pedro 
de Cordova, in which, after relating some horrible ex- 
ploits of the Spaniards in the island of Trinidad, he 
expressed a wish that the king would set apart one 
hundred leagues on the coast of Terra Firma about 
Cumanl, to be entered solely by monks, for the pur- 
pose of preaching the Gospel there ; if he could not 
get one hundred leagues, he asked Las Casas to get 
ten, or even some little island instead, some fifteen or 
twenty leagues from the coast. This, he thought, 
might be as a city of refuge to the Indians, and a 
place wherein the Gospel should be taught them ; he 
added that if this request was not granted, he would 
recall the brethren of his order, for it was no use their 
preaching, when the Indians saw those who called 
themselves Christians, acting in opposition to Christians. 

The Bishop of Burgos would not hear of this request 
being granted; he said, "the king would be well 
advised indeed to grant a hundred leagues without 
any profit to himself!" A strange reply for one of the 
successors of those apostles who laid down their lives 
for the sake of the conversion of others. As this 
scheme came to nothing, Las Casas pursued his own 
plan of sending out labourers to the West India 
Islands, but this too failed, owing to the treachery of 
one Berrio, whom the Clerigo had great confidence in, 
and whom he had appointed his esquire, but who was 
in fact a spy and agent of the Bishop of Burgos. 
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A new grand chancellor, Arborio de Gattinara, had 
recently been appointed, a learned and good man, 
who favoured Las Casas almost as much as his pre- 
decessor Selvagius had done; he was always ready 
to give him an audience, and uniformly defended 
him. The new proposition which Las Casas brought 
before this chancellor was a very remarkable one ; it 
formed the turning-point of the Clerigo's own life, 
and in its consequence had the widest influence on 
the fortunes of the New World. Las Casas engaged 
to find fifty Spanish colonists who were to subscribe 
200 ducats each, which he thought would be enough 
to supply the requisite outfit and sustenance for a 
year, as well as presents for the Indians. They were 
to wear a peculiar dress, white cloth with red crosses, 
which was to distinguish them from any Spaniards 
the Indians had seen before ; they were also to bring 
a new message to the Indians, telling them they were 
sent to salute them from the King of Spain, who had 
heard of the evils and oppressions they had suffered ; 
to give them presents as a sign of amity, and to pro- 
tect them from other Spaniards who had done them 
injury. 

For the profit of the king, Las Casas undertook to 
pacify the country assigned to him, which was to ex- 
tend one thousand leagues along the coast of Terra 
Firma; and to send him, in three years* time, 15,000 
ducats of tribute from the Indians and Spanish settle- 
ments, which tribute should increase gradually till, 
from the tenth year, it should amount to 70,000 ducats. 
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He also offered to found three settlements with a 
fortress in each; to obtain geographical knowledge 
about the country ; and to do all he could to convert 
the natives, without its being any charge to the king. 

The Clerigo also demanded that he should be 
allowed to take with him twelve priests, Franciscans 
and Dominicans, who should come voluntarily, and 
ten Indians from the islands, if they would come with 
him of their own accord. 

The fifty who combined in the enterprise were to 
have the twelfth part of the revenues accruing to the 
king, and to be enabled to leave this to their heirs 
for ever; they were to be made Knights of the Golden 
Spur; such as Las Casas wished were to be appointed 
governors of the proposed fortresses, and they were 
to be allowed to import three negroes each. Various 
other provisions and exemptions were made in their 
favour. 

On behalf of the Indians, Las Casas demanded an 
assurance from the king, that neither in the present 
nor in the future, should the Indians within the limits 
agreed upon, be given to the Spaniards in reparti- 
mientos, or in slavery of any kind. 

For himself Las Casas asked nothing. The chan- 
cellor and the other Flemings favourably regarded his 
scheme, and desired him to lay it before the Council 
of the Indies, where it was badly received by his 
inveterate enemy, the Bishop of Burgos, and the rest 
of the councillors, who sought to put it aside by delay. 
There were at this time eight preachers to the king at 
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the Spanish court, whose favour and assistance in the 
cause of the Indians, Las Casas besought. They took 
up the matter warmly, and together with Las Casas 
they formed a junta, meeting at the monastery of Sta. 
Catalina; and constituting a sort of antagonist council 
to that held on Indian affairs, under the Bishop of 
Burgos. The conclusion they came to was, that they 
were obliged by Divine law, to procure a remedy for 
the evils of the Indians, and they bound themselves 
by oath, that none of them were to be dismayed, 
or desist from the undertaking, till it should be ac- 
complished; and that if all earthly powers turned 
a deaf ear to their admonition, they would preach 
publicly against all these great men, not omitting to 
give his due share of blame, to the king himself. 

On a certain day they entered the Council of the 
Indies, to the astonishment of the Bishop of Burgos 
and the rest, and having requested leave to speak, 
laid before them their admonitions and suggestions, 
urging upon them the careful consideration of the 
proposals they had advocated. The council received 
them with courtesy; by their quiet demeanour they 
seem to have absorbed the opposition of the preachers, 
and these good men thinking they had produced the 
proper impression on the minds of the statesmen, left 
the matter in their hands, considering they had fulfilled 
their vow. 

Las Casas, however, had little hope of any good 
coming from their remonstrance, and he pressed on 
with vifi;our his own scheme of colonisation, which tb' 
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council with equal vigour resisted The king at last 
appointed a special council to judge between Las 
Casas and the Council of the Indies, in the matter at 
issue between them; and the result was, that Las Casas 
succeeded in carrying his point, and it was resolved 
that the land he sought for should be conceded to 
him ; the bishop, however,^ was not foiled yet, he and 
some others now offered to pay a much higher price 
for the land to the king. There was a stormy sitting 
of the judicial council to consider this proposition, at 
which the Bishop of Burgos was very violent, but the 
votes were in favour of Las Casas. Fresh opposition 
was then raised by the Indian Council, months were 
wasted, till at last the king through his chancellor, 
ordered that Micer Bartolom6 should have the grant, 
and that no notice should be taken of the offers of 
those who wished to outbid him. But at this juncture 
the Bishop of Darien appeared at court ; he strongly 
opposed Las Casas, and such a warm dispute took 
place between them at the house of the Bishop of 
Badajoz, that it reached the king's ears, who resolved 
to hear what they both had to say, and fixed an hour 
of audience. 

When the day came the king took his seat on the 
throne, his councillors being ranged below him. The 
Bishop of Darien first spoke, and Las Casas answered 
him ; he spoke with considerable violence, and said 
many things of which we can hardly approve, but he 
told the king that he had not taken up his vocation to 
X.lease himself, but to please God, and in proof of it 
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went on to say, "I renounce whatever temporal honour 
or reward your Majesty may wish to confer upon me." 
A Franciscan father next spoke with such fervour on 
the same side as Las Casas, that it seemed to him as 
if all the persons there present were already listening 
to words pronounced in the Day of Judgment After 
a moderate speech from the Admiral Don Diego 
Columbus, the audience ended. 

Before the king departed for Germany to be crowned 
emperor, he signed the necessary grant to Las Casas. 

In 15 18 some Franciscan and Dominican monks had 
founded two monasteries on the Pearl Coast, called 
Santa F6 and Cuman4. They were successful in 
attracting the Indians, and lived a peaceful life, till 
one Ojeda, a Spaniard, and pearl-fisher from the 
neighbouring island of Cubagua, wanting slaves, 
treacherously captured and carried off some of the 
Indians, dwelling in .their neighbourhood. The Indians, 
connecting the Dominicans with this outrage, resolved 
to revenge themselves. They rushed in one Sunday 
while they were celebrating mass, and murdered 
several of them. The Franciscans at Cumand were 
also attacked and massacred. A panic now seized 
the Spaniards on the island of Cubagua ; they deserted 
it, and when the infuriated Indians poured in, they 
found great stores of goods and merchandise, which 
the wealthy pearl-fishers had left behind them. The 
authorities of St Domingo resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to avenge the murder of the monks, and to enslave 
the Indians. It was on its way when Las Casas 
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arrived at Porto Rico. When it arrived in that port, 
Las Casas showed his powers to Ocampo, its com- 
mander, and endeavoured to detain the expedition, 
which was going to the very coast where the Clerigo 
was about to form his colony. But Ocampo said he 
must execute his orders, and the expedition sailed on. 
T-AS Casas, leaving his colonists at Porto Rico, hastened 
to St Domingo, where his appearance was most un- 
welcome, for his well-known exertions in favour of the 
Indians had made him odious to all Spanish colonists. 
He met with the usual hindrances and vexations ; he 
demanded the recall of Ocampo's expedition, and was 
told by the government that they would take the 
matter into consideration : thus much time was lost. 

Meanwhile a clever conspiracy was formed to detain 
Las Casas — a certain Biscayan shipwright declaring 
that his ship was not seaworthy, and could not be 
rendered so. An examination was made, and the 
vessel was condemned ; thus Las Casas lost the value of 
500 gold pesos, as well as what was of far more value 
— time, reputation, and the means of transit. Ocampo 
meanwhile had reached the coast, where, by a skilful 
stratagem, he enticed all the chief Indians into his ship, 
and then hung them from his yard-arms, as examples 
of terror to those on the shore. Among these was 
the Cacique of Cumank. Ocampo carried his incur- 
sions far into the country, and captured many slaves. 

Las Casas soon learned what was going on in his 
province of Cuman^, for while he was endeavouring 
to arrange matters with the authorities of Hispaniola, 
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some slaves, the first fruits of Ocampo's campaign, were 
brought to St Domingo. At this he was very indig- 
nant. He went about, to use his own words, " raging, 
and with terrible sternness, bore witness against this 
thing before the audienda,^* They thought it best to 
come to terms with him, and made an offer to become 
partners with Las Casas in working out his grant from 
the king. It was finally agreed that Las Casas should 
go to the territories assigned to him, and that Ocampo's 
expedition should now be placed under his command. 
This agreement took the form of a commercial specu- 
lation; there was to be a company, divided into 
twenty-four shares. The profit was to be found in 
pearl-fishing, trafficking with the natives, and making 
slaves, the latter being provided for in the following 
way: Las Casas was to decide what Indians in these 
parts were cannibals, and who among them would not 
receive the faith. On his pronouncing against the 
natives of any province, they were to be attacked by 
Ocampo and made slaves. Anybody who hoped that 
Las Casas would so pronounce, must have been very 
much mistaken in their man. Distasteful as the whole 
business was to him, he saw no other way of accom- 
plishing any part of his object. 

Just at this time, that devoted servant of God and 
friend of the Indians, Pedro de Cordova, died in the 
monastery of St Domingo, worn out by the ascetic life 
he had led. Deeply did Las Casas regret his loss. 

In July 1 52 1, Las Casas set sail for St Domingo, 
first proceeding to Porto Rico for the colonists he had 
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brought out from Spain and left there, but not a single 
man of them was to be found ; he had not even the 
comfort of finding that his humble and simple follow- 
ers had been employed in the cultivation of the earth 
or in any good work, but learned that they had enlisted 
with certain freebooters, whose occupation it was to 
attack and pillage the Indians. This was a terrible 
blow to the good Clerigo ; nothing, however, could be 
done now, but to proceed alone on his voyage to Terra 
Firma. When he arrived there, he found that Ocampo's 
men were pillaging and making slaves. On Las Casas' 
arrival they all determined to go home, being weary 
of the country, and having no wish to continue under 
so bad a captain for marauding expeditions as the 
Clerigo. He allowed them to go, remaining himself 
with a few servants and hired labourers, alone with 
his great projects, his immense territory, his scanty 
resources. The Dominican community had been 
entirely swept away, but the Franciscans had re- 
turned, and were the sole nucleus of Christianity and 
civilisation in that vast expanse of country. When 
they heard of the Clerigo's arrival, they came out to 
meet him with great joy, chanting a Te Deum. Their 
little wooden, straw-thatched monastery was dose to 
the sea-shore, and stood in a pleasant garden. Close 
by, Las Casas built a store-house for his goods. His 
first act was to send a message of peace to the Indians 
by means of the wife of one of their chiefs, who under- 
stood Spanish. He informed them that he had been 
sent out by the new King of Spain, that henceforth they 
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were to experience nothing but kind treatment and 
good works from the Christians, in proof of which he 
sent them presents. Small as this settlement at Cum- 
an^ was, much might have been hoped from it had 
there been no Spaniards near, to hinder the good 
work. But the island of Cubagua was unhappily very 
close, and the Spaniards there were constantly coming 
to Cuman6 for fresh water. Las Casas engaged a 
mason to build a fort at the river's mouth, but the 
Cubaguans soon perceived the drift of this building, 
and the mason was bribed to desist from his work. 
Though the Indians had no love for the Spaniards, 
yet they were won over easily by the wine they gave 
them, and would bring them gold and slaves in ex- 
change for it 

Las Casas next went to Cubagua and made forcible 
appeals to the governor, but all to no effect The 
chief monk of the Franciscans urged him to go to 
St Domingo and appeal to the government there, 
to provide some remedy for the evils arising from the 
visits of the Cubaguans. The Clerigo did not see the 
need for this, but Father Garceto never swerved from 
his opinion. Some vessels were about to sail in a 
month ; every day they had mass and prayers for in- 
spiration in the matter; and when the day at last came 
and the friends took counsel together. Father Garceto 
pronounced his unvarying opinion, " Sir, you have to 
go, and by no means to remain." 

' Though he was unwilling to leave his territory 
without the protection of his presence, yet thinking it 
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might be God's will, he yielded, though he was not 
convinced. He therefore set sail, parting with much 
grief from the good Franciscans. 

Francisco de Soto, whom he had left as captain in 
his absence, disobeyed the Clerigo's orders, as soon as 
he was gone, by sending away the only two boats 
the colony had to traffic for pearls, gold, and, some 
say, even slaves. In an attack from the Indians these 
boats afforded the colonists their only means of 
escape. 

Twelve days after Las Casas had sailed, the Fran- 
ciscans discovered symptoms of coming danger ; on 
the fourteenth day they found that an onslaught was 
to be made on the settlement next morning, and they 
fortified the monastery and store-house as well as they 
could. Early on the ensuing day they heard the ter- 
rible Indian war-whoop. Some were killed before 
they could reach the monastery, the rest succeeded in 
entering it; the Indians had set it on fire, but the 
monks fortunately escaped by a back door into the 
garden, and thence to the banks of the river. Here 
they possessed a canoe which would hold fifty per- 
sons ; they gained this, and pushed off down the river, 
while the Indians thought they were burned in the 
monastery. There were about fifteen or twenty per- 
sons in the canoe. The Indians at last caught sight 
of the boat, and manning a lighter one of their own, 
set off in pursuit, rapidly gaining upon the Spaniards, 
who pulled as for their lives ; but they soon saw that 
their only chance was to take to the shore again, and 
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throw themselves' into the dense beds of cactus with 
which that coast abounds. The two canoes landed 
not a quoit's throw from each other, and only just in 
time for the Spaniards to take refuge among the cac- 
tuses ; the Indians being naked, could not get into 
this thorn fortress, but they were so near them, that 
Father Garceto lived to tell Las Casas, how one Indian 
was close upon him, and lifted his club to kill him, 
and the father bent his knees, shut his eyes, and raised 
his heart to God, and lo ! when he looked up, there 
was no one. Next day they gbt to their countrymen's 
ships; De Soto died of a wound received from a 
poisoned arrow, the rest, with the exception of some 
of Las Casas' servants, who had been killed at the first 
onset, arrived in a short time at St Domingo. 

All this had happened within a fortnight after Las 
Casas' departure ; he, meanwhile, was beaten about by 
contrary currents, and it was two months before he 
was landed in another part of the island of Hispaniola. 
On his journey thence to St Domingo, he met a party 
from that city, who told him that the Indians of the 
Pearl Coast had killed the Clerigo Bartolom^ de Las 
Casas and all his household. Versed as he was in 
misfortune, this must have been the most fatal intelli- 
gence he ever received, for he could easily divine that 
some terrible disaster had happened to his little 
colony. When he reached the city, he heard the 
whole sad truth, and good Christian friends came out 
to meet him, offering him money for a new attempt to 
colonise, but none such was ever to be made. 
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Las Casas wrote to the king, to Cardinal Adrian — 
now advanced to the papacy — to tell them what had 
happened, and then waited till their answers should 
arrive- He was fiUeid with the bitterest despondency^ 
and in the restrained tone of his narrative at this 
period of his history there is enough to show how his 
ardent nature must for the moment, have been crushed 
into torpor by misfortune. His kind friends the 
Dominicans received him into their monastery, where, 
hopeless of gaining his great object, sick of the world, 
beginning to ponder more frequently on the state of 
his soul, he yielded to the wishes of his friend Father 
Betanzos, and in 1522 received the tonsure, and be- 
came a Dominican monk. Encouraging letters which 
afterwards came to him from Spain, were not shown 
him by his superiors, and he remained quietly in the 
narrow circle of his monastic duties, and, as we are 
told, writing his history of the Indies. 

He remained for eight years in the monastery in ex- 
treme seclusioiL During this time Mexico had been 
conquered by Cortez, and Peru by Pizarro ; and the 
captains of Pedrarias, exceeding all other Spaniards in 
cruelty, had devastated the fertile regions of Nicaragua, 
Las Casas must have heard of all this, and we can well 
imagine how his benevolent heart bled at such bar- 
barities which he was powerless to restrain. For five 
years he was not allowed to preach, for the monks knew 
what terrible truths he would utter in the pulpit, and 
they wished the monastery to stand well with the town. 

There is considerable incertitude as to the events of 
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this part of his life. He appears in 1531 to have 
visited Mexico, and subsequently Peru, accompanied 
by some of the Dominican fathers. We next find him 
in Nicaragua, where, however, he did not remain long ; 
he refers to the atrocities committed against the In- 
dians in this country, stating that it had been known 
to happen, when a body of four thousand Indians ac- 
companied an expedition to carry burdens, that only 
six of them returned alive. He describes, too, how, 
when an Indian was sick with weariness and hunger, 
and unable to proceed, as a quick way of getting the 
chain free firom the Indian, his head was cut oflf, and 
so he was disengaged from the gang in which he tra- 
velled. " Imagine," he says, " what the others must 
have felt." 

Las Casas resisted the cruel governor of Nicaragua, 
doing all he could to arrest his cruelties ; but finding 
his efforts fruitless, he abandoned the convent there, 
and proceeded with three brethren to Guatemala, 
taking up his abode in a monastery which had been 
vacant for six years. Here, under the Bishop of 
Guatemala, an elegant scholar, they devoted them- 
selves to the study of the Utlatecan or Quiche language. 
The colonists, as usual, derided the good fathers, who 
thought they would be able to convert the Indians. 
** Try it," they said ; " try with words only, and sacred 
exhortations, to bring the Indians to the true faith.'* 
Las Casas took them at their word, and said he would 
try it 

There was a neighbouring province called by the 
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Spaniards "the land of war;" this district was a 
terror to them; thrice they had attempted to pene- 
trate it, and had returned defeated. Being a country 
which was irritated against them, it was therefore 
more difficult to penetrate than an untried one. 
But Las Casas boldly undertook the enterprise; a 
formal compact was entered into between him and 
the governor of Guatemala, in which it was admitted 
that the Indians of that province were fierce men in 
revolt, whom no Spaniard dared go near ; but that if 
Las Casas or his monks could bring these Indians 
into conditions of peace, so that they should recog- 
nise the Spanish monarch as their lord, and pay him 
moderate tribute, the governor would place those 
provinces under his majesty in chief, and not give 
them to any private Spaniard in encomimda. More- 
over, for five years no Spaniard was to be allowed to 
enter that territory. The agreement was dated 2d 
May 1537. Las Casas and his monks prepared by 
long fasting and prayer for their enterprise. Then 
ihey translated into verse in the Quiche language the 
great doctrines of the Church and events of Scripture 
history; they next called to their aid four Indian 
merchants, who went several times a-year with mer- 
chandise into " the land of war ; " they taught these 
men with care to repeat the couplets they had com- 
posed, which they soqn did so well, that there was 
nothing left to be desired ; then the verses were set 
to music, so that they might be accompanied by the 
Indian instruments. The merchants were to enter 
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" the land of war *' not only with their own merchan- 
dise, but furnished as well with small wares to please 
the natives, such as scissors, knives, looking-glasses, 
etc. Their destination was the pueblo of a great and 
warlike chief of those parts, who had many powerful 
alliances. Owing to the novelties they brought with 
them, they met with a better reception than usual. 
When the day's sale was over, the merchants asked 
for instruments of music; they also produced some 
timbrels and bells they had brought with them, and 
began to sing the verses they had learned, accom- 
panying themselves on the musical instruments. The 
effect produced was very great Never before had 
the Indians heard such music The words were still 
more extraordinary. The majority of the audience 
was delighted, and pronounced these merchants to be 
ambassadors from new gods. 

The chief, however, suspended his judgment for 
seven succeeding days. The sermon in song was 
repeated. To the chiefs inquiries, the merchants 
replied, that they only sang what they had heard, and 
that the office of explaining these verses belonged to 
certain padres^ who instructed the people. Of these 
padres they painted pictures in their robes of black 
and white, and tonsured heads. They described, too, 
tlieir holy and self-denying manner of life, and said 
that they were such good people, and so ready to 
teach, that if the chief were to send for them, they 
would most willingly come. 

The chief resolved to hear and see these marvellous 

F 
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men, and sent his brother back with the merchants to 
invite the Dominicans to visit his country. He was 
received by Las Casas and his monks with every 
demonstration of welcome, who joyfully heard of the 
success of their mission. 

Resolving not to risk the safety of their whole body, 
they sent only one monk^ Father Luis Cancer, as an 
ambassador, as he was the most skiUed in the Indian 
language. He therefore returned with the merchants, 
and with the chiefs brother. His journey was a con- 
tinued triumph. The difference between his dress and 
manners, and those of the Spaniards who had already 
been in Tuzutlutlan, was noticed. The chief received 
him with every mark of honour and reverences. At 
his orders a church was built In it the Either said 
mass in the presence of the chief, who also attentively 
listened to his explanation of the Christian creed. 
The cacique's brother gave a £i\-ourable report of 
what he had seen in Santiago, and the result of all 
these influences was such, that the Indian chieftain 
determined to embrace the Christian foith. With the 
zeal of a proselyte, he preached the new doctrine to 
his vassals. He was the first to pull down and bum 
his idols. 

Father Luis's mission had been supremely suc- 
cessful After \nsiting other parts of the country sub- 
ject to the converted chief, he returned to Santiago in 
October 1537, where Las Casas and the monks re- 
ceived witli ineffable delight the good tidings which 
their brother brought them. This was the first enters 
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prise projected by Las Casas which had met with its 
due reward. He now resolved to go himself to the 
"land of war," taking with him Father Pedro de 
Angulo. The chief, Don Juan (as he had been 
baptized), received Las Casas with all due honours. 
His sincerity had been sorely tried since Father Luis's 
departure. Many of his people, stirred up by their 
priests, strongly resisted the new doctrines, and 
burned down the church. But Don Juan, undaunted, 
soon rebuilt it, and Las Casas and his brother monk 
said mass in it, and preached to the people, who 
flocked in great numbers in the open plain, to hear 
them. They travelled, morever, about the country, 
being well received on their journey. 

About this time Pope Paul III.i issued a brief, in 
which he declared, in the most absolute manner, the 
fitness of the Indians for receiving Christianity, con- 
sidering them " as veritable men, not only capable of 
receiving the Christian faith, but, as we have learned, 
most ready to embrace it" He also pronounced a 
sentence of excommunication of the most absolute 
kind, against all those who should reduce the Indians 
to slavery, or deprive them of their goods. Great was 
Las Casas' delight on the arrival in the Indies of 
. these missives from the pope. 

The great obstacle the fathers met with in their 
missionary work, was the scattered way in which the 
Indians lived. Las Casas desired to collect them 
into pueblos or towns, where they might hear mass, 
and receive the sacraments. But the Tuzutlutlana 
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did not like to leave their forests and mountains. 
They were too accustomed to a nomadic life to settle 
in towns. However, after great eflforts, the town of 
Rabinal was built, a church erected, and the people 
taught Las Casas and Pedro de Angulo now deter- 
mined to return to Guatemala, for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the bishop, and they invited the cacique, 
Don Juan, to accompany them. To this he con- 
sented. We can well imagine the delight of Las 
Casas when he brought his convert, Don Juan, to his 
humble monastery. The Bishop of Guatemala hurried 
forth to welcome the good fathers, and to salute the 
chief. Even the Governor Alvarado, a fierce and 
cruel personage, was won by the cacique's air and 
manner; and taking oflf his own plumed hat, he 
placed it on the chiefs head. After a short stay in 
Guatemala, during which Don Juan conducted him- 
self with modesty and great gravity, they all returned 
to Rabinal. 

Soon after, in 1539, the Bishop of Guatemala, suffer- 
ing from the paucity of ecclesiastics in his district, 
found it necessary to send some one to Spain, and 
selected Las Casas for this mission. Don Juan was 
much disheartened when he heard of this, for, as the 
other monks were summoned to attend a chapter in 
Mexico, he feared the surrounding tribes, who were 
displeased with him for embracing Christianity, would 
no longer hesitate to make war upon him. They 
consoled him with the promise of their quick return. 
Las Casas showed great activity. When he reached 
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the Spanish court, he was successful in obtaining 
royal letters and orders, favouring his cause. Just as 
he was ready to return to Guatemala, he was detained, 
that he might assist at certain councils about to be 
held concerning the government of the Indies. The 
Franciscans, however, were sent on, and with them 
Father Luis Cancer, carrying all the letters and orders 
relating to the province of Tuzutlutlan. Before sail- 
ing, solemn proclamation was made on the steps of 
Seville Cathedral of the joyal order, which forbade 
the entrance of any lay Spaniard into that province. 
The emperor, Charles V., was absent in Germany. 
Las Casas employed his time, while awaiting his re- 
turn, in writing his most celebrated work, viz., " The 
Destruction of the Indies." He also drew up a memo- 
rial, consisting of twenty reasons, to prove that the 
Indians ought not to be given to the Spaniards in any 
manner. 

The new laws which had recently been issued on 
Indian afifairs, were a signal triumph for Las Casas; 
without him they would never have been enacted. 
The mere bodily fatigue he endured was such as 
hardly any man of his time not a conqueror had 
encountered. He had crossed the ocean twelve 
times. Four times he had made his way into Ger- 
many to see the emperor ; he had led a much more 
active life than even that energetic monarch ; and his 
joumeyings were often made with all the inconveni- 
ence of poverty. 

In 1543, while at Barcelona, whither he had gone 
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to thank the emperor for the new laws, he was offered 
the bishopric of Cusco, which he refused, as he feared 
it would limit his philanthropic plans. He did not, 
however, escape the episcopal dignity. The Council 
of the Indies insisted on his accepting the bishopric 
of the new see of Chiapa, and as the heads of the 
Dominican order were of the same opinion, Las 
Casas at last had to submit to the will of his 
superiors. He was consecrated at Seville in July 
1544, and then taking with him forty-four Dominican 
monks, set sail for Hispaniola, where he was very ill 
received; he was, indeed, the most unpopular man 
in the New World, being the one who had done 
most to restrain the cruelty, and curb the power, of 
the Spanish conquerors. He proceeded shortly after 
to Chiapa, and took up his abode at Ciudad Real, 
the capital of that province. The episcopal dignity 
made no cljange in the ways or manners of Las Casas. 
His dress was that of a simple monk, often torn and 
patched. He ate no meat, no gold or silver plate was 
to be seen in his house, his household was maintained 
in the simplest manner. The suflferings of the 
Indians oppressed his soul here in Chiapa as they 
had done in other parts of the New World ; he was 
often heard sighing and groaning at night. To 
defend these poor people, he forbade absolution to 
be given to those Spaniards who held slaves con- 
trary to the provisions of the new laws. This 
measure raised a perfect storm in his diocese. There 
was nothing that the Spaniards in Ciudad Real did 
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not say and do to molest the bishop. Insulting 
verses were made against him, which the children 
sang in the streets. An arquebuse without ball was 
discharged at his window to alarm him. His dean 
would not obey him, and gave absolution to persons 
who held slaves. He went to appeal at the nearest 
audimcia in Honduras, threatening the auditors with 
excommunication, unless they provided a remedy for 
the evils of his diocese. But the president poured 
forth a torrent of abuse on Las Casas, saying, " You 
are a scoundrel, a bad man, a bad monk, a bad 
bishop, a shameless fellow, and deserve to be chas- 
tised." He succeeded, however, at last in persuad- 
ing them to send an auditor to Ciudad Real, to see 
to the execution of the new laws. When the inhabi- 
tants heard of this, they determined to make the 
most strenuous resistance to the return of their 
bishop to the city. Against him, who would come 
unguarded and on foot, with only a stick in his hand, 
and a breviary in his girdle, they prepared coats of 
mail and corslets, arquebuses, swords, and lances. 
The Dominicans counselled him not to proceed, but 
he fearlessly continued his journey. The Indian 
sentinels, posted to oppose his progress, fell at his 
feet, and besought his pardon. When he reached 
Ciudad Real he went straight to the church, where 
he summoned the magistrates and authorities to meet 
him; no one spoke a word to him, or showed him 
any courtesy. He was rudely interrupted in his 
speech, a tumult arose in the church, and the bishop 
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was persuaded by the monks to withdraw from the 
crowd, and go to the convent 

Las Casas, having journeyed on foot all night, was 
much exhausted; the monks were giving him some 
bread, when they heard a great noise and found that 
an armed mob surrounded the convent, some even 
forced their way to the cell where the bishop was. 
The foulest language was poured out against him. 
A struggle now ensued between the rioters and 
the monks, in which the latter gained the victory, 
and succeeded in clearing their convent of its in- 
vaders. By noon, however, a great change had been 
wrought in the minds of the populace, who were 
now ashamed of their conduct, and proceeding to 
the convent, besought the bishop's pardon on their 
knees. 

The resistance to the new laws throughout the New 
World was so great, that Charles V. was obliged to 
revoke them. This caused Las Casas terrible anguish, 
but his zeal in the good cause never slackened. He 
left his diocese, which he was never to behold again, 
to attend a synod in Mexico, where, as the proceed- 
ings did not satisfy him, he resolved to go back to 
Spain, where he thought that near the king and council 
he would be able to do more good service to the 
Indies than by staying in his own diocese. He 
appointed a vicar-general to superintend it, and sailed 
from Mexico to Spain in 1547, where he resigned the 
bishopric. 

In 1550 we find Las Casas at Valladolid, where 
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Charles V. had summoned a junta of theologians and 
learned men to hear the dispute between the Clerigo 
and one Dr Sepulveda, who had written a treatise 
favouring slavery. The controversy was conducted 
with much skill and learning on both sides. The 
junta ultimately pronounced a sentence concurring 
in Sepulveda's treatise, but his victory was a fruitless 
one, as the Government must have been convinced 
the other way, for they would not allow Sepulveda's 
work to enter the Indies. Of Las Casas, Sepulveda 
speaks "as most subtle, most vigilant, and most 
fluent, compared with whom the Ulysses of Homer was 
inert and stuttering." The bishop was then seventy- 
six years of age. Las Casas resided in the Domini- 
can convent at Valladolid, and continued to exercise 
his self-imposed functions of protector to the Indians 
with his accustomed zeal. Philip II. had now suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Spain, on the abdication of 
his father, Charles V. His finances were in a deplor- 
able state ; he had only to give up the claims of the 
Crown to the reversion of the encomiendas, and he 
would be sure to receive ample and immediate recom- 
pense. Never was the fate of the Indians in greater 
peril. Las Casas appealed to the king, through his 
confessor, Carranza. "What right have they to im- 
pose upon the miserable Indians tributes of money, 
watered with tears, to pay the debts of their Crown ? 
How repugnant to all just ideas ; and what an atrocity 
it is, to wish to promote the interests of the king, with- 
out thinking even of God !" Charles V., then dying 
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at Juste, supported the views of Las Casas, and the 
scheme of selling the reversion of the encomiaidas^ 
which would have led to the total slavery of the 
Indians, was abandoned. 

In 1557 we find the good old man again appearing 
before the king to answer certain charges brought 
against him, and uttering the memorable words, " To 
my accusers I oppose an apostolate of sixty years, 
consecrated to the salvation of souls and the defence 
of human life. If the question is between the Indians 
driven to despair and their oppressors, the blood of four 
millions of men, massacred in the conquered countries, 
proves better than my words, which of the two nations 
was guilty, and ought to bear the weight of the male- 
diction which falls on the violators of this precept : 
*Thou shalt not kill.' To accomplish the mission," 
he continued, " which two kings, your Majesty's pre- 
decessors, have confided to me, my feet have been 
torn by all the thorns of the roads, my heart has bled 
every day during the laborious years of a struggle out 
of which I have often come vanquished — cursed, like 
St Paul ; stoned, like St Stephen ; dragged fi*om 
tribunal to tribunal, and accused of heresy for having 
maintained, that the Indians are the children of God, 
and that their souls did not cost the Saviour less than 
mine or yours. I await the sentence of your tribunal 
in this world; if it condemns me, I appeal to the 
tribunal of God." 

The king not only declared that he was convinced 
of Las Casas' innocence of all charges brought against 
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him, but also asked for the old man's blessing, which 
he gave him with much solemnity. 

During the rest of his life, Las Casas continued to 
occupy himself in the affairs of the Indies, and to 
labour at his greatest literary work, " The History of 
the Indies." He was still engaged in this in 1561, 
when he was eighty-seven years of age. 

In his ninetieth year he wrote a treatise on the 
subject of Peru, perhaps the best produced by his 
fertile pen. Two years later, in 1566, he came for- 
ward not to write, but to act, on behalf of his Indians. 
The Dominicans at Guatemala had written to inform 
him that the inhabitants of that province were suffer- 
ing great injustice from having been deprived of their 
audiencia; and to prosecute any appeal, had to make 
a journey to Mexico. Las Casas at once left Valla- 
dolid for Madrid, and put the case of the Guatemalans 
so strongly before the king and Council of the Indies, 
that their audiencia was restored to them. This was 
the last work of the great philanthropist. He fell ill 
at Madrid, and died there, after a short illness, in 
July 1566, being ninety-two years of age. He was 
buried with due solemnity in the convent chapel of 
Our Lady of Atocha ; and a large crowd attended his 
obsequies. 

Las Casas well earned the title of " the great apostle 
of the Indies." He was not always successful, and 
he utterly failed as a colonist ; but his work and his 
influence lived long after his decease. " His care:r 
affords," says Sir A. Helps, " perhaps a solitary in- 
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stance of a man who, being neither a conqueror, a 
discoverer, nor an inventor, has, by the pure force of 
benevolence, become so notable a figure, that large 
portions of history cannot be written, or at least cannot 
be understood, without the narrative of his deeds and 
efforts being made one of the principal threads upon 
which history is strung. In early American history, 
Las Casas is undoubtedly the principal figure. His 
extraordinary longevity has something to do with this 
pre-eminence. Very few men can be named who 
have taken so active a part in public affairs over such 
an extended period as nearly seventy years." 





JOHANNES FALK. 

THE POOR children's FRIEND. 

|HE time when everybody — even if provided 
by nature with a rich crop of hair round the 
head and temples — wore a thick, long, curly 
wig, which enveloped the whole head, was sprinkled 
with powder, and ended in a long pig-tail which hung 
down behind the neck and was tied up with a black 
ribbon — the age of perukes — has long since passed 
away, and there is probably no one alive now, who 
remembers it when it was in the height of its glory. 
It was a stiff, singular period, when half the world 
bowed beneath the iron rule of an absurd fashion ; but 
it was an age of fame for wig-makers, when they reaped 
a rich harvest, when they were unrestricted lords and 
masters over the heads of men, which they dressed 
and arranged with artistic hand. Whoever among 
them had not studied the deep science of perukes and 
pomades in Paris, Vienna, London, or Berlin, soon 
lost his customers, who forsook him for some empty 
braggart who could boast that he had visited one of 
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those capitals. No trade rose and fell so completely 
with the reigning and deposed ^hions, as that of the 
wig-maker. 

Thus an old master of this art, whose name was 
Johann Daniel Falk, and who lived in the seaport of 
Danzig, felt it to be. In his youth he had prospered 
well Plough, but because he had not followed the 
progress of wigs, because he kept to the old form 
which he had been accustomed to in his early days, 
he lost all the custom of the upper circles of society, 
and had to confine himself to serving old bachelors 
who passed their time in dark back streets, firom which 
they rarely emerged, and old-fashioned burghers, who 
prided themselves on wearing their wedding coat and 
wedding wig to their graves, as the most honourable 
of decorations — a class, however, which naturally was 
quickly vanishing. Thus it came to pass that wig- 
maker Falk became very poor. Still never a word 
escaped him against — ^not his trade, for he never called 
it that — ^but his art ; to him it was the first in the 
world, for had it not to do with the noblest part of 
man — ^his head ? 

Falk was a married man ; his wife belonged to a 
Goievese &mily who had settled in Danzig. She 
was a member of the Moravian Church ; Falk, too, 
professed the Reformed faith. Their eldest son, who 
in baptism received, after his father, the names of 
Johannes Daniel, was bom on the feast of SS. Simon 
and Jude, 1768. A rigid piety reigned in the Falk 
household ; the boy was vet)' strictly brought up, and 
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strenuously guarded against the influences of the 
world. His bright enterprising spirit often rebelled 
against this severe discipline. In those times it was 
not the custom, as often now-a-days, for the son, if 
his father's profession does not suit him, or if he 
wrishes to rise a step higher in the ladder, to choose 
another, to which the father himself is glad enough to 
help him. Then sons almost always followed their 
father's trade ; if they did not, they were regarded as 
wild, peculiar, and discontented beings. 

It was Master Falk's fixed determination that his 
son Johannes should appear before the world as the 
most skilful among wig-makers ; the gentle, talented 
boy knew this was to be his fate, and he did his best 
to look forward to it with composure. 

Old Master Falk thought very little indeed of learn- 
ing and knowledge, for he had himself gathered no 
treasures from them, and, as he thought, had got on 
well enough through life without these needless tor- 
mentors of the brain. With such views accorded well 
his dim suspicion that the outside of the head, with 
which the wig-maker had to do, was the more import- 
ant part, and the clear conviction that he wanted the 
means to give his son that education which the lad 
desired. 

The boy was sent to school. . He soon displayed 
his superior talents, far surpassing most of his school- 
fellows ; but when he was only eleven, had just learned 
to read and write tolerably, and knew how to cipher 
a little, his father took him away from school and 
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placed him in his workshop. Johannes had to help 
his father, mend or dye his customers' old wigs which 
had become red or yellow through age, apply the 
powder brush, and plait the pig-tails. Here the boy 
suffered unspeakably. His father did all in his power 
to damp his ardour for knowledge, but he could not 
succeed in this ; the few pence which customers gave 
the little fellow when he brought home their wigs he 
employed in borrowing books from a lending library, 
which he would read behind his father's back. Once 
his mother discovered him reading, but she was too 
kind-hearted to disturb him. She could not perceive 
any danger in the boy reading books, if he liked so 
to employ his time. 

When the poor boy had no light, he would stand 
under a street lantern to read his books, even in the 
severest winter, when his fingers were so frozen that 
he could scarcely turn the leaves. They had given 
him Wieland's translation of Lucian, which he eagerly 
devoured. "He, too, was poor, and the child of 
humble folk," he wrote to his cousin, " as I am, and 
stood in a workshop, as I do ; yet afterwards he be- 
came a learned and famous man. I felt when I read 
this, my heart beat for joy." 

An accident happened to him ; he was run over by 
a cart and confined for some weeks to his bed ; then 
he could read to his heart's content, and after he got 
well, and was obliged to go on with his work as before, 
how often he longed for that time to come over again. 
Love of music and the skill with which he played the 
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violin obtained his admission, when he was twelve years 
old, into the choir of the Roman Catholic church. One 
day Father Lambert, who had taken a great fancy to him, 
led the young chorister into his cell, and began a serious 
talk with him. " Listen, Johannes," he said, " would not 
you like to become a Catholic ? " Johannes shuddered, 
and said decidedly, " No ! reverend Pater, no, I was 
baptized to Christ and to Calvin, and in this faith I 
mean to die !" and then tears rolled down the cheeks 
of the little confessor. The father continued kindly : 
" Well, well ! don't be frightened, my son ; one may 
surely ask a question, and the Church forces no one." 
Just then the violins in the choir struck up. " Come," 
said he, " the mass has begun !" and the danger of be- 
coming a Catholic was passed for ever. But it seems 
singular that the strict Protestant, Falk, should have 
allowed his son to join the Roman Catholic choir, 
and that the Church authorities should have accepted 
the services of a Protestant chorister, but those were 
laxer days than these. 

Other and worse dangers beset the lad ; his father 
had a dissipated apprentice who persuaded Johannes 
to go out with him in the evening, and tried to lead 
him into bad company, and wicked ways. But the 
grace of God upheld the boy; he saw the snares 
around him, and kept in the right path, henceforth 
shunning the society of the apprentice. 

Every day did his work become more repulsive to 
him ; he was almost in despair ; sometimes he made 
the resolve, secretly, to run away, that he might break 
o 
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the hated yoke from off his neck. His father had 
promised him permission, if he worked diligently the 
previous day, to go to the Catholic church and wit- 
ness the procession of Corpus Christi, in June 1784. 
Johannes performed his part of the agreement, but 
his mother, probably owing to Protestant strictness, 
made objections, though she had previously consented, 
Johannes was indignant, forgot himself in angry words, 
received corporal chastisement, ran away, and said 
he would never cross the threshold of his parents* 
house again. He went down to the harbour; he 
gazed after the ships which were swiftly sailing across 
the sea to those unknown and distant lands which he 
longed to visit How much better to be cabin-boy on 
board one of these vessels, he thought, than a wig-maker. 
He offered his services to several skippers, but all 
refused to have anything to say to the runaway boy ; 
they treated him with sailor-like roughness ; his ignor- 
ance of English was also a hindrance to his getting a 
berth on ship-board. But an old woman whom he 
met, a sailor's wife, invited him to supper with her 
that evening, and said she would then find him ways 
and means of going to the East Indies. This en- 
couraged him, and now he hastened to the church, 
where the procession in all its splendour was just 
passing along. All were kneeling, and he knelt too ; 
clouds of incense, almost veiling the blaze of lights 
on the altar, rose in the air ; the loud tones of the 
organ shook the building, and seemed almost to take 
away his breath ; then followed the sweet soft strains 
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of voices, and these seemed to touch his heart He 
was softened now, God seemed to be speaking to . 
him, he prayed fervently, he implored forgiveness, 
he vowed never to leave his parents again, but what- 
ever happened, meekly to endure everything. He 
returned home and asked pardon of his father and 
mother, which was readily granted. 

In this event of his life, Falk recognised the work 
of his guardian angel, but still more plainly did he 
perceive the helping hand of his God in a deliverance 
from the jaws of death. One day just after Christ- 
mas Day, he had gone on the ice to skate with 
his younger brother. As he darted, swift as an 
arrow, over the smooth surface, suddenly a large open- 
ing in the ice, from which the water was spouting 
up, yawned before him, and in a moment he was 
engulfed in the cold waters of the Vistula. When 
he perceived that all was over with him, after he had 
commended his poor soul to God, an eager curiosity 
arose in his mind as to what would happen to that 
soul after its separation from the body. His first 
thought under the water was, " Must I lose my life 
in such a pitiable manner?" His second, "Alas! 
my poor parents, my dear mother, and my beloved 
father. Oh! that I could spare you both this sor- 
row in your old age." His third, " If brother Carl 
should also have met with the same accident, how 
sad.'* His fourth, " Lord Jesus, I live to Thee, I die 
to Thee, Thine I am now and for eternity." As he 
was saying Amen to this^ he suddenly felt a hand pull- 
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ing him up from the depth. It was that of his little 
brother. The boatmen had warned him of the danger, 
but following only the impulse of his heart, he had 
seized his brother, whom the rising waves had thrown 
up again, by the hand, and held to him with convulsive 
strength ; and when the weight drew him down upon 
the ice he would not loose his hold of the hand, even 
when the ice cut his face and arm so that the blood 
flowed; yes, even when he was himself up to his 
waist in water, and the warm blood was coming out 
of his wet clothes, then he cried aloud and wept, but 
still he held tight to his brother's hand ; and when the 
fishermen cried out, "You see that you can't save 
him, leave him to God's mercy," he cried out all the 
louder, and wept and prayed more fervently, but he 
did not let the hand go, till the fishermen came with 
hooks and poles, and drew out both the brothers. 
And when Johannes recovered his consciousness he 
asked his brother why he was bleeding so ? He gave 
no answer, but fell weeping upon his neck, kissed and. 
caressed him, and was only too happy that he was 
again alive ; and in the night he often got up from 
his own bed and went to his brother's, drew aside the 
curtains, put his ear close to the face of the sleeping 
one to hear if he breathed, and then joyfully announced 
to his parents, " Yes, he still lives ! " All praised 
God for this wonderful deliverance; but his aunt, 
Anna Martens, who, like his mother, belonged to the 
Moravians, said, " Johannes, God has been with thee 
again. He will not leave thee nor forsake thee, if 
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thou forsakest not Him, for I know and am certain in 
my mind that the Lord hath chosen thee for His 
service." 

When Falk experienced this deliverance, he had 
already been relieved from the servitude which was so 
obnoxious to him. A master of the English language, 
named Dromwert, and his mother, had at last persuaded 
his father that he must allow Johannes to study. He 
consented at last, under the condition that the boy 
should still work a couple of hours daily, in his shop. 
Happy indeed was the son that he was now permitted to 
learn. Twice a week he went to be taught by Dromwert 
The sons of the nobility, with their swords by their 
sides and feathers in their hats, turned up their noses 
at their poor fellow-scholar, but the boy quickly getting 
far ahead of them in knowledge, soon put them to 
shame. He studied half the night, worked so hard 
and made such progress, that at Easter 1785, he 
was able to enter the high school of the town and 
begin the study of theology. He often shed bitter 
tears on account of his poverty, which obliged him to 
depend upon the charity of others, who supplied the 
means for his education. 

Now came the time when he was ready to enter 
the university. The town council of Danzig offered 
him the necessary funds, and when the day for his 
departure drew near, he was summoned before the 
mayor and council at the town hall. Here the vener- 
able men sat in their robes of office, and before 
them^ in dignified modesty, with tears of gratitude in 
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his eyes, stood Johannes Falk. The councillors gave 
him their hands, and blessed him, and while one of 
the old men held the youth's hand in his own, he 
said these significant words : '' Johannes ! you are 
now going from hence. May God be with you! 
You remain our debtor, for we have adopted you, and 
as a poor child, have supported you by our charity. 
You must pay this debt Wherever hereafter God 
may lead you, and whatever may be the future 
destiny of your life, never forget that you were a 
poor boy. And if ever, in the course of your life, a 
poor child knocks at your door, remember that it is 
we, perhaps long since dead, the old grey -haired 
Burgermaster and councillors of Danzig, who are 
knocking, and do not drive them away from your 
doors!" 

It was in his youthful years that Falk's life received 
that germ of charity, which bore such abundant fruit 
in his maturer age. The assistance he had re- 
ceived from the benevolent, the words of the kind 
councillor, made an indelible impression on his soul, 
and God's wonderful help to him, was as a revelation 
of the eternal Love, which always drew him back to 
Himself, and which he praised in his words and 
deeds. 

It was in the year 1787 that Falk went to the uni- 
versity of Halle to study theology. In those days 
there was a great want of depth and sincerity in 
religion, especially among learned men, and it was 
probably this unreality which induced Falk, like 
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several other earnest minds, to leave theology, and 
seek other branches of knowledge. He appears to 
have devoted himself mostly, to classical literature. 
He remained three years at the university, supported 
partly by the benevolence of the Danzigers, partly by 
his own industry, in giving private lessons, for which 
he was well paid. 

He devoted himself much to poetry, of which, in 
these days, he wrote a good deal himself; he was 
enthusiastic, mystical ; he had evidently lost some of 
the deep child-like faith of his youth, and had become 
imbued with the rationalistic errors of the age. But 
the time of darkness and unbelief did not last long. 
It was Charity, the love of God, and the desire to 
help and to save others, which brought him back into 
the right way. 

In 1797 Johannes Falk married Caroline Elisabeth 
Rosenfeld of Halle. In 1801 we find him at Weimar, 
which henceforth became his home. In this little 
town all the great men of Germany — poets and philo- 
sophers — had taken up their residence; here he 
learned to know Herder and Schiller, in their declin- 
ing years ; to Goethe he attached himself with all the 
devotion of an enthusiastic disciple, but of one who 
still knew how to maintain his own steadfast opinions. 

So great and varied was his knowledge, so well 
informed was he on every possible subject, that an 
old citizen of Weimar, who for aAong time had served 
as a soldier, once said of hi;m, "Yes, Herr Falk 
could well serve both in the infantry and cavalry, and 
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if a gunner was wanted, he might just as well take his 
place in the artillery." 

The gradual change which took place in Falk's 
inner life was no theoretical, but a thoroughly practical 
one. It was not accomplished by a train of thought, 
but by the &te of the nation in which God was de- 
claring to the generation of that day, that however 
much He might be forgotten. He was still the eternal 
Ruler among them. Falk was a fiery patriot before 
he became a living Christian. It was the sufferings of 
the patriot, which led to the awakening of the spiritual 
life within him. The scouige of satire with which he 
had hitherto in his writings lashed humanity, was now, 
under Napoleon's tyranny in Germany, changed into 
a preaching of repentance to his fetherland. 

Those were evil days which Falk had now to ex- 
perience. In 1806 the Prussian army was utterly 
defeated at Jena and Auerstadt, and the whole of 
Germany lay at the mercy of the French invaders. 
After the battle of Jena, Falk gave up writing for act- 
ing. His warm, loving heart made him tiun all his 
attention towards helping and delivering his oppressed 
and impoverished fellow-countrymen. The French had 
taken possession of Weimar and all the surrounding 
districts, and imposed upon them, as was their custom, 
the heaviest war contributions. To collect these 
taxes and to obtain provisions, the French officials 
required an intelligent interpreter. The poet Widand 
advised Falk to offer himself as secretary to the French 
commission. He accepted the post, that by it he 
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might be useful to his German fellow-countrymen. 
He displayed both courage and wisdom. He softened 
much severity, and prevented much injustice. His 
energy in their behalf obtained for him among the 
peasantry the name of the "kind councillor;" and his 
sovereign, the Grand Duke, afterwards bestowed on 
him the title of "Legation's Councillor," as well as 
the Order of the Falcon, and a pension. He passed 
through the years of servitude which followed t8o6, 
without performing any homage to Napoleon ; indeed, 
he looked forward with confidence to the overthrow of 
the tyrant, through God*s avenging hand. He worked 
on indefatigably, relieving, protecting, calming angry 
passions on both sides ; his perfect knowledge of the 
French language enabling him often to act as mediator. 
He lived only for the suffering, and was never tired 
of seeking for means to relieve them, when his own 
were exhausted. He had already won many hearts in 
Weimar, and they united with his to aid him in his 
generous labours. The year of deliverance was now 
approaching. Just before the battle of Leipzig, the 
troops of the Duke of Ragusa, lately arrived from 
Spain, entered the duchy of Weimar. They pillaged 
the houses, laid waste the corn-fields, shamefully ill- 
treated the people. By the light of the burning 
villages, trembling men and women might be seen 
wandering about near their desolated homesteads. 
Falk was deeply moved at this calamity. He left his 
family, and betook himself, quite alone, but strong 
as an army through his trust in God, and his hearty 
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love for his fellow-men, into the very thick of the tur- 
moil of war, to help these poor people. Wherever the 
invaders exercised unlawful force, he was immediately 
present Courageously would he seize their plunderfrom 
the marauding soldiers, and give it back to the owners. 
In the large pockets of his coat he concealed purses, 
watches, wedding-rings, which the people entrusted 
to him. Wherever he went, terrible pictures were pre- 
sented to his eyes. Full sheaves of wheat were thrown 
as straw to the horses ; the roads were strewn with 
the scattered com ; stolen horses were sold again for 
a couple of florins ; the sheep on the pastures were 
shorn, and then roasted ; the oxen were led from the 
plough to the fire ; and wherever wood was wanted, 
the soldiers tore down the staircases of the houses, 
and piled them on the flames. Falk felt that speedy 
action must be taken, to put an end to this state of 
things, should it last much longer. The peasantry, driven 
to despair, would rise against their oppressors, and 
then would surely be massacred by them. He wrote 
to the French general, De Coehom, who had sufficient 
foresight to entrust him with a company of soldiers, 
whose orders were to obey him implicitly. With them 
Falk marched through the duchy of Weimar and the 
adjacent districts, arrested the cruelly arbitrary con- 
duct of the military, and restored law and order, so 
far as was in his power. The battle of Leipzig quite 
changed the scene. Instead of insolent and exacting, 
wretched fugitive French soldiers were henceforth 
only to be seen. The remnant of the grand army fled 
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through Thuringia. The misery which seemed to be 
concentrated at Leipzig, now spread throughout the 
country. What the sword had spared, the pestilence 
carried off. Like a destroying angel, it passed from 
east to west The flying soldiers left it in their track, 
spreading destruction around. It passed through the 
towns and villages, whose inhabitants were already 
half dead through famine and fear. The pursuing 
Germans saw with horror the dead-carts, the funeral 
processions, black dresses, and weeping eyes. In one 
single village, sixty orphans wept over the graves of 
their parents. Thousands of children of all ages were 
not only orphaned, but by the decease of all their rela- 
tions, bereft of any support whatever. 

And now the angel of death knocked at Johannes 
Falk's door too. Of his six 'blooming children, it 
snatched from him four — two boys and two girls — in 
a few weeks ; he also was smitten by the fever and 
longed for death, so burdened with sorrow was his 
soul. " Thus are we men," he said ; " we all are will- 
ing to build tabernacles with Moses and Elias on the 
Mount of Transfiguration; but the nights on Gol- 
gotha, the temptations, the bitter hours in Gethsemane 
— to watch through these with our Lord, to bear the 
cross and the crown of thorns after Him, to sweat 
blood — ^these we will not have, these inspire our 
natural man with fear, anguish, horror, trembling; 
oh 1 how hard it is in such bitter hours of trial to pray, 
*Not my will, but Thine, be done,' from a really quiet, 
upright, God-resigned heart" 
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Falk recovered. He was completely restored to 
health both of body and mind. National and family 
sorrow had laid open the inmost recesses of his heart, 
so that the stream of love which springs from the 
cross, could flow into it unchecked. The people's 
confidence, he had won by his former activity, and 
now in the overwhelming distress, came working-men 
who wished to begin their employment again, of 
which they had been deprived ; peasants who had no 
seed com, and prayed for help ; but above all, it was 
the children, hundreds of children, who as orphans 
wandered about utterly neglected, begging, even steal- 
ing, in order not to starve. Falk immediately founded 
the " Union of Friends in Need." At Weimar, Jena, 
Eisenach, and beyond, he sent out his appeal, and a 
fund was formed, by means of which poor boys could 
be placed in workshops or under honest tradesmen. 
Himdreds of orphans were by his means received 
into the houses of good pious families in Weimar and 
the neighbourhood. In his own house he had twelve 
children ; new comers, too, he kept some time with 
him to become acquainted with them ; those who were 
specially neglected he did not like to send away from 
his own personal care, and lads who required a higher 
education, especially for the clerical profession, be- 
longed also to his family. He had said in his soul, I 
will be a father and a refuge to these forsaken ones : 
He who said, " Suffer the little children to come unto 
me and forbid them not," He will assist me with His 
grace and help. 
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But in course of time the children who gathered 
round him increased so greatly, that he was obliged to 
lodge them in a house built for the purpose ; here he 
passed much of his time ; he held Bible classes, gave 
instruction in music and singing. For the girls, he 
had a sewing, spinning, and knitting school. On 
Sunday, all the children met together to be instructed 
by members of the Union. 

A beautiful work of Christian love had thus grown 
out of the misery of the times. Falk felt that he was 
not alone in his labour, but that a number of good 
meni also filled with the love of Christ, were ready to 
sustain and assist him. And thus he was able to 
build his Home — a home of Christian charity, in 
which fatherless, motherless, homeless children were 
rescued from misery, rags, and sin — clothed, cleansed, 
fed, and preserved firom the demoralising effects of 
beggary ; but of far greater importance was the spiri- 
tual instruction, the soul-saving education which, by 
the daily reading and explaining of the pure Word of 
God, he planted in their souls. 

By the Pietistic (or Puritan) party in Germany, Falk 
was not regarded as orthodox ; he was looked upon as 
a mystic, and somewhat tainted with rationalism. " God 
has many kinds of flowers in His garden of Paradise," 
said the pious Blochmann of Dresden, who rejoiced 
in Falk's energetic charity. His Christianity was of a 
more liberal, more cheerful character than that of the 
stem, well-meaning Pietists, in whose mode of educa- 
tion there was something gloomy and depressing. 
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They dwelt too much on constant mourning for sin, 
on shunning, the world, while the joy of being chil- 
dren of God, the happiness of living in the world and 
yet being preserved from its contaminations, and 
of enjoying all God's creatures with thanksgiving, 
never entered into their system. They expected from 
children those experiences of sin and of grace, which 
can only be looked for from those who in mature life 
have passed through the toil and heat of the day ; they 
forbade play, the exuberance of natural youthful joy — 
even the love of music, unless it was connected with a 
decided tone of Christian faith. With Falk, everything 
was different He brought to his work a full warm 
heart, which beat for the people, as well as all the fresh- 
ness and animation of his poetic nature, which knew 
' how to combine the old and the new, the experiences 
of youth and the sorrows of manhood, seriousness and 
humoiu*. He would make use of popular songs and 
traditions, to attract the children round him ; and to 
rivet their attention, he would then lead them on to 
see how the child of God ought to shake off the bonds 
of sin, and be set free from the slavery of Satan. He 
lived with the children ; the best part of his life he 
gave up to them. From early mom to late at night 
he was hard at work ; now, at his household duties, 
now writing letters which went forth as messengers or 
petitioners of Christian love throughout the world 
Daily, hourly, he had to teach, to punish, to soothe, 
to comfort The very freedom which he granted to 
his children proved Uie strongest means of binding 
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them to him. He said that " Christ and the Scrip- 
tures were quite right, that love does overcome every- 
thing — doors, strong bars, drawbridges, and wicked 
men." In this confidence in the power of love, he 
could say to a pupil, who had run away several times, 
after having exposed his folly to him, " God forces 
none of us to be saved, and yet He is Almighty ! If 
you want to run away, remember this — ^in order not to 
make a mistake — there are two doors in this house. 
If you want to run off to Frankfort, through Luther's 
Lane is the shortest way ; but if you incline to Leipzig, 
you must go out by the other door. At six a.m. they 
are opened, and at ten p.m. shut again, so you can 
arrange accordingly." The boy in fact ran away once 
more, but only to return with tears, and to remain 
ever after in the fold of God. The strongest hindrance 
to running away was the children's love for Falk's 
society. The lessons were never dry; the story of 
God's love was illustrated by incidents from real life. 
During the work, beautifiil hymns, many of them com- 
posed by Falk himself, were sung. The whole tale of 
Luther's life he related to his pupils in excellent 
rhyme, introducing into it several hymns, which they 
sang. Often did he lead his troop of children out 
upon the mountains of Thuringia, that they might read 
God's Word as written in the stars of heaven, and in 
the flowers of the field, and learn to imderstand His 
voice in the sighing of the wind and in the rustling of 
the leaves of the forest 
Every event which took place in Falk's family 
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seemed to give a fresh impulse to his work of rescuing 
and receiving poor children. In March 1819 God 
took from him, at the age of nineteen, his hopeful son 
Edward. Overwhelmed with grief, Falk sat with his 
wife and family beside the corpse. An hour after the 
death of this beloved son, there was a knock at the 
door. "Oh, that thou wouldest appear to me once more, 
that thou wouldest only once again enter that door, 
my Edward — only once more," cried the poor mother, 
her eyes fixed on the lifeless form. A poor boy of 
fourteen entered the room. " You have had pity on 
so many poor children firom oiu: parts ! Will you take 
pity on me too ? Since my seventh year I have had 
neither father nor mother." So ran his petition, which 
began with tears and ended with sobs. Then the 
poor mother, who still lay at the feet of her deceased 
son, and who could look to no other consolation than 
death for herself too, suddenly covered her face with 
both hands; at last, rising from the ground, she raised 
her streaming eyes to heaven and sighed, "Oh my 
God, Thou sendest us the children of strangers, whom 
we so readily receive into our house, but our own Thou 
takest from us ! " The boy was received. But the 
parents, the mother especially, were so affected by 
this fresh wound in their hearts that the doctors 
ordered them for a time to retire into some quiet 
country solitude. Falk settled at the foot of the 
Wartburg, where the charms of nature, the wooded 
mountains, the bright streams in the valleys, the 
historical recollections, all wrought a beneficial eflfect 
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on his mind and on that of his wife. They then 
made a journey to Frankfort, and in autumn returned 
to their children. For two years God granted them 
rest after their sorrow, but at Easter came a new 
affliction, their daughter Angelica, aged sixteen, 
suddenly sickened and died. Already were they well 
practised in the prayer, " Thy will be done,'* and they 
grew not weary in the work which God had laid upon, 
them ; and fresh strength was just now indeed need- 
ful. The owner of the house which hitherto Falk 
had used for his refuge, suddenly gave him notice to 
quit Falk sought vainly in Weimar for a house for 
himself and his flock of children. Then the report 
was spread in the town that Falk was going to move 
to Luther's Lane. There stood the large old house 
of the former Count of Orlamunde, uninhabited, 
deserted, dilapidated ; as no other refuge offered itself, 
it seemed like a ray of light and hope to his souL " I 
will go," he thought, "to Luther's Lane, and will myself 
with my children build a new house in room of the 
old one." It was done, the house was bought^ 5000 
thalers must be paid for it within a certain time; 
but he had not a farthing. Then the building too must 
be done. " Trust in God, trust in God, my ftiends,'* 
cried Falk, "and in God's name, with collected 
thoughts and with a cheerful hand, put all your 
strength to the work which is pleasing to God, and 
we shall have everything, often more than we require/' 
So he went hopefully to work. He ftwt pri»t^ 
circulars which gave information about tb^ W(^ 
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through Germany and Holland, and many gifts flowed 
in from Christian hearts; Falk gave more than 3000 
thalers of his own property. And while he and 
his many helpers were thus seeking for the means, 
the busy hands of the pupils were working at the 
new building. The old house was pulled down and 
the foimdation-stone of a new one laid in 1823. 
" May no fire consume thee ! May no waters over- 
' whelm thee ! May the ducal house of Weimar increase 
thee ! And may the fatherland honour thee ! " Such 
was the blessing which Falk sealed with his own seal, 
placed under the foundation-stone. And now the 
new house began to rise, according to his regulations, 
" A house shall be built here in Luther's Lane, where 
every tile on the roof, every lock in the doors, every 
chair and table in the rooms, shall be the product of 
the industry of Falk's sons." And his blessing over 
the house was, " As long as this house receives poor 
children within its walls, the blessing of God will rest 
upon it and its inhabitants; but from the moment 
when it shall mercilessly close its doors against poor 
children, the blessing shall depart from it" When 
the house was completed, an inscription on a black 
marbit tablet was placed on it — " After the battles of 
Jena, Lutzen, and Leipzig, the friends of those in 
need erected, by the hands of two hundred rescued 
boys, this house, as an eternal altar of thanksgiving to 
the Lord/' 

Now Falk was able to have his pupils in much 
Jarger numbers near him, and with greater earnestness 
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than ever, did he care for the salvation of their souls, 
and for their growth in knowledge. He experienced 
much joy in his pupils. Many an honest tradesman, 
many a good schoolmaster, and many a pious pastor 
had to thank him for the love which rescued them 
from poverty and neglect, and raised and educated 
them to become worthy and useful members of 
society. We may here, in his own words, give an 
illustration of Falk's charity, and of his kindness in 
receiving those poor children who came to him. He 
relates : 

" It was during the famine in 1816, on a dull Nov- 
ember day, it was raining, snowing, blowing as if the 
heavens would fall, when a poor boy with a pale face, 
on two crutches, his wounded hands and feet wrapped 
up in rags, entered our prayer room, where we were 
then assembled, and stood in the midst of the 
children. 

" * Dear sir,' he began, in a voice often choked by 
long and continual weeping, * will you not help and 
assist me in my great trouble ? This is now the third 
year that I have been wandering about the country 
on my crutches. I come from the Schwarzburg dis- 
trict My parents have twelve children, and^krarcely 
bread enough for one ! To my great misfortune, I 
trod upon a rotten oak plank when I was carrying a 
heavy bundle of salt near Amstadt. The plank 
broke, and I fell into a swamp, in which I should 
probably have perished, had not my cries been heard 
by some waggoners from Amstadt, who came and 
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dragged me out It was late in autumn then. The 
cold and damp probably did me harm, for soon after 
ray legs were covered with terrible sores, which daily 
became worse, and when my parents saw they could 
do nothing for me, they sent me to beg with a pair of 
crutches and a stick. Thus for three years I have got 
my bread wandering through the whole of the Thur- 
ingian country. Because the rain is always pouring 
down upon me, it seemed that my wounds would 
never heal. In Grafenhein, too, there are fierce dogs 
who cannot bear beggar boys ; they attacked me and 
bit me till I bled. This often happened to me in 
villages. I fear, because I am so smdl and weak, that 
some day the big farmers* dogs or the hounds in the 
Thuringian forest will tear me in pieces. Oh, dear 
sir, I entreat you, for the love of Christ, have com- 
passion upon me, grant me a little rest ! Place me in 
a workshop ; I will be a tailor, or anything else you 
like ! ' Thus ended Ludwig Minner^s words. I 
reflected for a moment, but then I turned comforted 
to my children, and I said to them, with joyful confi- 
dence, these words : * Dear children, we are now in 
great want and penury, and in this famine are probably 
about Id endure a still greater visitation. Although 
a pound of bread now costs as much as a pound of 
meat used to do, and I, humanly speaking, scarcely 
know whence I can procure bread for you in future, 
to say nothing of the other necessaries of life, yet the 
all merciful God knows I would not on that account 
send one of you away to suflfer the misery on the high 
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roads, about which you have just heard this Ludwig 
Minner tell us. Look ! the waters of tribulation have 
risen very high, and the storms have almost passed 
over our heads; but I beheve that because this 
trouble has come from the Lord, that help out of it 
will not this time fail, from Him who has made the 
heaven and earth. We pray, " Give us this day our 
daily bread." How then could the eternal Father, 
who clothes the lilies in the field, and does not forget 
the birds of the air, forget so many poor children in 
Thuringen, who are so earnestly commended to His 
protection and care ? Not only, dear children, will I 
not send away any one of you in these hard times, 
but in Gk)d's name I will increase your number by 
this Ludwig Minner, who is a stranger to our parts, 
being from Schwarzburg. But I tell you, and I will 
remind you of these my words at the proper time, that 
blessing and prosperity will flow to our home from 
our reception of this Ludwig Minner ; and God, who 
has not sent him to us to-day in vain,, through snow 
and rain across the Thuringian forest, will also pro- 
vide bread, not for him only, but for all of us.' 

** And so it really turned out A merciful Samaritan, 
a poor country tailor, received for the payment of a 
small sum, Ludwig Minner into his workshop. His 
wounds were all healed. By next midsummer he was 
able to walk without crutches. And just at that very 
time it happened that the Grand Ducal family of 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt made the institution a pre- 
sent of 500 thalers, with the truly humane admQn\!L\«^^ 
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that if ever a wandering child of Schwarzburg Rudol- 
stadt came to us now or in the future, we should kindly 
hold out a helping hand to him. Thus did our 
Heavenly Father recompense us for the unlimited con- 
fidence we had reposed in Him." 

One of Falk's pupils, Johannes Denner, has written 
an autobiography, and described how he was received 
by Falk as a poor boy in 1822, how afterwards he 
became a sort of clerk to him, sometimes too, making 
journeys to collect money for Falk's institution. From 
his book we learn much of Falk in the later years of 
his life. Nothing can be more amiable, more confiden- 
tial, more thoroughly hearty, than the intercourse be- 
tween the learned, scientific man, the friend of Goethe, 
and this poor youth. He writes charming letters to 
his young firiend, now full of cheerful humour, now of 
deep seriousness : "If you come to the Baltic and 
hear its waves roaring, greet it from me, and tell it 
that the poor Johannes who belongs to it has indeed 
stilled many a tear and sigh, but he has shed and 
heaved many a one himself too. You asked for a long 
and large letter, and yet you are so small yourself. 
But I cannot refuse you. May God*s blessing be with 
you, my dear boy, at every step you take. May an 
invisible guard of angels surround you and hold you 
up, lest you dash your foot against a stone." 

When Denner, in 1825 and 1826, was making his 
second journey to the Rhine and Holland, Falk could 
not refrain in his letters from mentioning how his ill- 
ness afflicted him. "Pray for thy sick father," he 
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wrote in October 1825, "who watches many a lonely 
hour awake on his bed, and fervently commends thee 
to the Almighty's protection ;" and, a week later, " I 
cannot stand, I cannot walk, I cannot sit, I cannot 
move or stir, I cannot* get a wink of sleep all night ; 
my appetite is quite gone, and at the least movement 
of my body I feel as if I were suddenly pierced by a 
thousand knives. This terrible disease, which is more 
intolerable than death, they call sciatica, . . . 
May God, who has lain this heavy cross upon me, 
help me to bear it with patience and resignation to 
His will." 

The patient cheerfulness with which he endured his 
sufferings was more forcible than any sermon. He 
experienced, as he said, the history of Job. But he 
resisted the tempter. Every hour of relief was full of 
praise to God, and of work for his family. The pupils 
came to his bedside to be taught. Till his last day, 
he gave his orders as usual, and even dictated poetry. 
Three days before his death he wrote the introduction 
to his book on Luther, in which he related to the 
German people, the story of tlie Reformer in popular 
rhyme. Then he made his will, and told his daughter 
to read it to him aloud. When she came to the in- 
scription he had made for his tomb, and burst out 
crying, he raised his voice once more, and repeated 
the words himself, then he exclaimed, "Go on, my 
daughter; be my heroic girl !" 

On the 14th February he asked for the Holy Com- 
munion. One of his greatest opponents administered 
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it to hiniy and became in consequence his greatest 
admirer. Soon the last struggle came. One could 
only hear the broken words, "God — for the people 
— in short — Christ — the point" The victory was 
won. Carl Reinthaler, who had hastened from Er- 
furt, and who stood with the widow and four children 
at the deathbed, closed his friend's eyes with a silent 
prayer. Three days after, the pupils laid Falk's body 
to rest in his family vault, where the inscription, on 
a plain stone, beneath a green lime-tree, marks the 
spot: 

*' Through Christ the Lord from sin set free^ 
There lies beneath this gieen lime-tree 
Johannes Falk, whose native land 
Was by the Baltic*s distant strand. 
When called by God to Weimar's town. 
He left his parents, friends, and home ; 
Children who come here from afar 
Breathe for him a humble prayer : 
* Eternal God, to Thee we commend 
The soul of him, the children'sjriend. 
Because he them received with love ; 
Oh ! grant him rest with Thee above !' " 



In the original : 



* Unler diesen griinen Linden 
1st durch Christus frei von SUnden 
Herr Johanmn Faik zu finden. 
An der ost see femem Strande 
Liess er Eltem und Vcrwandte, 
Da ihn Gott znr lime sandte. 
Kinder die aus fremden SiiJicn 
Diesen stillen ort betreten 
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SoUen also fur ihn beten : 

Ewger Vater dir befehle 

Ich des Vaters arme Seele 

Hier in dunkler Grabes hohle I 

"Weil er Kinder aufgenommen. 

Lass ihn ja mit alien Frommen 

Als dein kind auch zu dir Kommen." 
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THE ORPHANS FRIEND. 

JUBECK, formerly one of the Hanse towns, 
and a rich, prosperous, and commercial city, 
has now greatly fallen from the splendour of 
its early days. But its quaint old houses, with their 
lofty ornamented gables, the majestic towers and 
spires of its cathedral and churches, the picturesque 
old city gates, and the venerable Rathhaus, all bear 
witness to the wealth and prosperity of the dull old 
town in past times. 

Here, on the 2 2d March 1663, the great German 
philanthropist and divine, Augustus Hermann Francke, 
was bom. His family had originally come from a 
Thuringian village, his grandfather having settled 
down as a baker at Lubeck, in which trade he had 
made a tolerable fortune; his father was a barrister, 
and owing to his talents and upright character, was 
held in universal esteem. His mother was the 
daughter of the Imperial Councillor and Burger- 
master of Lubeck, David Gloxin. When little August 
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Hermann was three years old, his father was sum- 
moned to Gotha as privy councillor to the ducal 
court, but four years after he died there. His sister 
Anna, who was three years his senior, at that time 
exercised great influence over the susceptible mind of 
her brother Augustus Hermann. She early gave him 
a taste for religion, so that the boy earnestly implored 
his mother to let him have a room to himself, where 
he could study and pray, undisturbed. Here he once 
prayed, " Oh I good God, there must be all sorts of 
trades and professions which all contribute in the end 
to Thy honour. But I implore Thee to grant that my 
whole life may be solely and alone directed to Thy 
service and to Thine honour." Death, alas, early 
snatched away the beloved sister from him. 

Augustus Hermann was at this time instructed by 
private tutors, and showed such an extraordinary zeal 
and such excellent talents, that in his thirteenth year 
he was received into the highest class of the gym- 
nasium (or high school) at Gotha. A year later he 
^was ready for the university. But his mother was 
wise enough not to allow her son to enter it at the 
early age of fourteen, and kept him at home for two 
years, during which time he continued to study 
Latin and Greek imder one of his former masters. 
In his sixteenth year, he went to the neighbouring 
university of Erfurt, and he began to study theology, 
but six months after repaired to Kiel, where, through 
his uncle Gloxin, he received a considerable family 
stipend. Together with his theological and philo- 
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sophical studies he also found here an opportunity 
of learning English, but in Hebrew he had hitherto 
made little progress. He went therefore in the third 
year of his residence at Kiel to Hamburg, where, 
under the direction of the celebrated Ezra Edzardi, he 
occupied himself exclusively with that language. 
Then at his mother's wish he returned to Gotha, 
where he perfected himself in those branches of 
knowledge he had already acquired, zealously devoted 
himself to the study of modem languages, and read 
the Old Testament through in the original several 
times. 

In his one and twentieth year, Francke proceeded 
to Leipzig to instruct a young student there in 
Hebrew ; a year later he took his M. A. degree, and 
began to give lectures, which were eagerly and regu- 
larly attended by the students. He acquired, how- 
ever, still more honour through the establishment of 
a union of young theological students, who undertook 
to meet on Sunday afternoons, that they might read 
the Scripture together, and endeavour to understand 
its right meaning. So much interest was excited by 
these meetings, and so many attended them, that 
Professor Alberti had to give up his large hall for 
them to be held in. 

The celebrated theologian Spener, who just at that 
time was appointed coiut preacher at Dresden, took 
the deepest interest in this new and unprecedented 
kind of theological study ; encouragement and good 
advice on his part were not wanting. Hitherto all 
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had prospered according to the wishes of the young 
student He had learned much, and employed so 
successfully what he had learned, that he enjoyed an 
almost universal esteem and respect. Others would 
perhaps have been content with this, but Francke 
was too severe towards himself, too different from the 
rest of the world, to feel at ease. His pious humble 
disposition began to inquire of himself, " What with 
all your outward successes have you obtained for your 
inward man ?*' " As concerns my Christianity," he 
wrote afterwards, " during the first years I was at 
Leipzig, it was especially imperfect and lukewarm. 
My intention was to become a learned and respected 
man; to be rich and to live in comfort would not have 
been unacceptable to me, although I did not wish it 
to appear, that such was my aim. The designs of my 
heart were vain, and directed to temporal matters 
only in the future. I was striving more to please 
men, and to place myself in their good graces, than 
to please the living God in heaven. In short, I was 
outwardly and inwardly, a man of the world, who was 
increasing in sin.** 

The man who is striving after perfection finds him- 
self on the road thitherward as soon as he rightly under- 
stands what is still lacking in him. When Francke put 
the above questions to himself, he felt a deep longing 
for the attainment of real faith in God. Outward cir- 
cumstances which pointed to a change of life now 
came to his aid, while trouble and sorrow were not 
wanting, so that the pure metal might be cleansed 
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from the dross, and proved in the fiery furnace of 
affliction. 

By the wish of his uncle Gloxin, who still continued 
the annual stipend, Francke went to complete his 
theological studies at Luneburg, under the superin- 
tendent Sandhagen. It was here, far away from the 
noisy, busy life of Leipzig, in his solitary room, while 
preparing a sermon on true faith, that Francke came 
to the conviction that real Christianity was not yet 
alive in him ; it was here that his true relation to God 
and his Redeemer came vividly before his eyes. At 
this date, he himself fixes his conversion. 

From Luneburg, Francke went again to Hamburg, 
where he remained some time. Here, besides con- 
tinuing his theological studies, he first began to teach 
young children, and it was here undoubtedly where 
his inclination to devote all his love and attention to the 
young, struck its first roots. Before returning to Leipzig, 
he went for a few months to Dresden. Here he formed 
a friendship with Spener, which lasted through their 
lives. On arriving at Leipzig he recommenced his lec- 
tures ; more solemnly and plainly did he now urge on 
his hearers the necessity for the expression of a more 
living Christianity, which must show itself in the renewal 
of the heart, and in a pure life. The number of his 
listeners and disciples daily increased, but thereby 
envy and jealousy were excited. Francke*s opponents, 
with Professor Carpzow at their head, calumniated 
and ridiculed the honest man, called him and his 
disciples, by the nickname of Pietists ; and so far did 
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they carry their opposition, that at last they succeeded 
in causing Francke's Biblical lectures to be prohibited. 

Meanwhile Francke was invited to preach in the church 
of St Augustine at Erfurt. He went, and was received 
with such approval, that he was chosen as diaconus or 
deacon (much the same office as that of curate with 
us), but among the town council and the clergy many 
votes were given against him. The style of preaching 
in those days was very different from what it is now. 
The words employed in the pulpit were chosen with 
great care, expressed in the most learned language, and 
in the most elegant style \ frequently it was quite unin- 
telligible to the listeners, and could not in the least 
tend to their edification. Long passages from the 
fathers, or from classical heathen writers, often read 
in Greek or Latin, wearisome refutations of old 
heresies and errors — of which their hearers had pro- 
bably never heard, and understood nothing about — 
such was for the most part the spiritual food which 
the preachers of that age, offered to their hearers. As 
Francke tried to substitute for these, plain simple dis- 
courses, easy to be understood, directed to improve- 
ment of life and edification of heart, it was no wonder 
that his jealous opponents were more embittered than 
ever against him. They accused him of wishing to 
form a new sect, and so far managed to gain over to 
their cause the ruler of the country, the Elector of 
Mainz, that they succeeded in getting Francke dis- 
missed from his post and banished from the town. 

Many of the citizens took his side and petitioned 
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in his favour ; in this they were joined by all the 
youths, who begged that their beloved teacher might 
be restored to them. But all in vain ; Francke must 
leave the town. On 7th October 1 691 he left £rfurt, 
and repaired to his mother and sister at Gotha. It is 
said that on the road thither the rejected pastor com- 
posed the beautiful hymn, commencing, " Thank God 
that towards eternity another step is won/' and of 
which the two last stanzas are as follows : 

" Then on, my soul, with fearless fedth. 

Let naught thy terror move, 
Nor aught that earthly pleasure saith 

E*er tempt thy steps to rove ; 
If slow thy course seems o'er the wastes 
Mount upwards with the eagle's haste 

On wings of tireless love. 

** O Jesus, all my soul hath flown 

Already up to Thee, 
For Thou, in whom is love alone^ 

Hast wholly conquered me. 
Farewell, ye phantoms, day and year. 
Eternity is roimd me here. 

Since, Lord, I live in Thee." 

And He in whose service he suflfered reproach and 
persecution, came to his aid in this trial too. On the 
same day in which the magistrates of Erfurt banished 
him from their town, he received an invitation from 
Spener, who meanwhile had been appointed provost 
and head of the consistory court at Berlin, to come to 
that city if he were not allowed to remain at Eiflirt 
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He promised that in Berlin he should be well cared 
for. Other offers came to him at the same time, but he 
answered the summons of his old friend; and after he 
had remained some time in Berlin, was in his twenty- 
ninth year appointed Professor of Oriental Languages at 
the University of Halle, and at the same time pastor 
at Glaucha, a suburb of that town. On 7th February 
1692^ he preached his first sermon there. For five- 
and-thirty years the worthy Francke worked hard in 
this place, which Providence had appointed as the 
scene of his earnest labours, and richly was his ministry 
blessed to thousands of souls. 

When he was chosen pastor at Glaucha, he found 
the parish in a most neglected state ; he met every- 
where with unbelief, idleness, rudeness, misery, and 
a total want of morality and honesty. Where the 
orphan house, which Francke reared by his efforts, 
now stands, low public-houses and dancing saloons, 
which were much frequented, then stood. The streets 
were crowded with beggars, who arranged on fixed 
days to visit all the well-to-do inhabitants, to ask for 
alms ; to Francke and his neighbours they came every 
Thursday. One day he admitted them all, children 
and grown-up people, into his house; he ranged 
the parents on one side, the children on the other, 
and talked with the latter for about a quarter of an 
hour on the doctrines of the catechism, to which the 
former had to listen. He then concluded with a 
prayer, and distributed between them the bread which 
he was in the habit of giving them. This he did for 
I 
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some time once a week. But when the extreme 
ignorance of the children in the first principles of the 
Christian faith, and their indifference to the Divine 
Word, appeared to him to be the chief reason of their 
degraded condition, he determined to become a guide 
to them, on the road to a better understanding of the 
truth, and thereby to rescue their souls from perishing. 
What he then vowed to do he faithfully accomplished. 
As these neglected children, on account of their 
poverty, could obtain no instruction, he paid the 
school money for them, till he remarked that, though 
they came regularly to receive it, they nevertheless 
did not attend the school For those numerous poor 
persons who were ashamed to beg, but whose need 
increased with the distress of the times, he sent round 
a box to collect the gifts of the charitable. But he 
obtained very little in this way, and the scanty alms 
at last ceased altogether. How could he help them 
now? The excellent man thought that, by denying 
himself the most necessary things, he would be able 
to provide means, for the support of the suffering. For 
a long time he gave up his own supper ; and then, 
because the whole day was taken up by the duties of 
his office, worked hard at night at literary matters, 
giving the profits to starving families. Thus, by his 
hard night labour, he gained 150 thalers in a year. 

After he had been at Glaucha about three years, 
the thought struck him of hanging up a poor-box in 
his sitting-room, and this turned out to be the way in 
which the darUng wish of his heart was fulfilled, and 
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far beyond his expectations. Underneath the box 
were the following texts : " Whoso hath this world's 
goods and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him?'* (i John iii. 17;) " Every 
man, according as he purposeth in his heart, so let 
him give, not grudgingly or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver." 

During the first few months only very small dona- 
tions were put in, but once seven florins, the gift of 
a benevolent Christian lady, were found in the box. 
"This is a splendid capital," said Francke, "some- 
thing real must be founded with it. I will begin a 
school for the poor.'* The very same day he pur- 
chased school books for two thalers, and engaged a 
poor student at six groschen a-week to teach the 
children for two hours a-day. But he soon discovered 
to his dismay, that out of the twenty-seven books he 
had given out, only four were brought back ; the rest 
the children had sold, while they themselves gradually 
fell away in numbers. However, the undaunted 
Francke bought new books, which, after the instruc- 
tion, he ordered to be left in the school. Thus was 
the foundation laid of a school for the poor, and his 
first enduring work, really established. It was not long 
before this institution increased, and was attended also 
by the children of the town's-people who could afford 
to pay a small sum for the instruction they received. 
The room in the parsonage was no longer large 
enough, and two rooms in a neighbouring house had 
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to be hired, and two schools established, one for the 
poor, the other for the children of the town's-people. 
The feme of Francke's benevolent and disinterested 
labours soon spread abroad, so that now and then 
large sums were sent to him ; thus in a short time he 
had received loo thal^rs, then 500 thalers at once, for 
the benefit of poor students. His courage was thereby 
strengthened and his resolution confirmed, with joyfiil 
trust iaGod, to continue the work, he had begun. His 
experience that, with the poorest children, home often 
counteracted all the good which school had done for 
them, called forth in tliis indefatigable children's friend, 
the plan of establishing an orphan-house, in which the 
children should receive constant care as well as in- 
struction. A friend of Francke's gave him 500 thalers 
for this object, the interest of which was to provide 
for one orphan. When they looked around them to 
choose one, they found four, and soon after five others, 
none of whom Francke could decide to reject, so they 
were all distributed in three Christian families. A 
student of theology, najried Neubauer, undertook the 
oversight of them, and God blessed the work of mercy. 
Donations flowed in so abundantly from all sides, that 
within a year, Neubauer was enabled to enter with his 
orphans, a house which had been specially bought for 
the purpose. Next year a second house was bought, 
and when the number of orphans amounted to fifty- 
two, and the fi-ee table for poor students provided for 
forty-two, Francke formed the bold determination of 
building an orphanage. 
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In the summer of 1698, the foundation-stone was 
laid. Many indeed shook their heads at Francke's 
ambitious plan, and many a scoffer laughed at the 
folly of undertaking without means, at such critical 
times, so costly a building; one passer-by indeed 
expressed himself thus, " When the walls are raised, 
the founder will hang himself from them.** But 
Francke was not in the least disturbed by these re- 
marks. He regarded the building from the very 
commencement, not as his own, but as God*s 
undertaking. With faith and trust in the living God 
it was begun, though Francke, as he confessed, had 
not sufficient funds to build even a small cottage, to 
say nothing of a structure, which was to hold 200 
human beings. But week by week, and month by 
month, while the building was going on, the Lord 
provided the means required, so that the orphan 
children never suffered hunger, and the workmen were 
regularly paid. "He who trusts in God and does 
His duty,** said Francke, " will never be brought to 
shame.*' And the Lord, who is able to do more than 
either we can ask or think, helped him faithfully, and ^ 
confirmed the truth of His word, " If ye have faith as 
a grain of mustard seed, ye shall remove mountains." 
Often when the contractor came to seek for money 
for building materials and wages, or the house-steward 
asked in the evening, for means to supply the wants 
of the next day, for which Francke had to provide, 
the good man had not a farthing to satisfy all these 
demands made upon him, but be never desponded ; 
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in firm confidence on God, he would go to his cham- 
ber and pray, and the Lord always helped him when 
his need was the greatest. Very touching are the 
instances of pious trust and unexpected deliverance 
which he himself relates in his " public testimony of 
the blessed footprints of the still living and ruling, 
loving and faithful God." " Those who wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength, they shall mount up 
with wings like eagles." So felt Francke, for he 
had experienced their truth, and he had these words 
placed over the orphanage, where they may still be 
read, while within the following inscription greets the 
visitor, " Stranger, what thou beholdest, faith and love 
have accomplished. Honour the spirit of the founder, 
believing and loving like him." 

A faithful, indefatigable, active fellow-worker did he 
find in the student Elers, who had one of Francke's 
very stirring sermons, " On duty towards the poor," 
printed and publicly sold at a little table, hired for the 
purpose, at the Leipzig fair. So favourable was the 
result, that he not only printed several more sermons, 
but other works too, and thus founded the printing 
and publishing department of the Halle Orphan 
House, which is now so flourishing, and brings in a 
yearly income of from 2000 to 5000 thalers. So 
disinterested and simple in his tastes was this good 
man, that he contented himself with a small lodging, 
took his meals at the orphanage, and left Francke to pro- 
vide his clothes for him. When Frederick William L 
came to Halle in 1 720, and during a visit to the orphan- 
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age was shown the bookselling and printing department, 
he inquired of Elers, " What do you get then from all 
this?" To the reply, "Your majesty, only what I 
now stand up in !" the king turned in amazement 
to Francke with the words, " Now, indeed, I under- 
stand how you manage to do so much ; / have not 
got such people 1" And, in fact, Elers left behind 
him at his death in 1728, nothing but his clothes and 
his pocket Bible. Besides the printing and book- 
selling business, Francke also established an apothe- 
cary's shop in connection with his orphanage, which 
became a profitable source of income, to his various 
institutions. 

Glaucha at that time did not possess an apothecary's 
shop, and after the gates of the town were shut at 
night, it was difficult in cases of urgency to reach those 
of Halle. That which Francke established was under 
the supervision of the physician of the orphanage, and 
not only did the inhabitants of the neighbouring parts 
of the town buy their drugs here, but customers came 
from a distance too, for people had the greatest con- 
fidence in all that was connected with the orphan- 
house. Medicines were always given gratis to the 
poor; in fifty years it was reckoned that 150,000 
thalers' worth of drugs had been freely distributed to 
those, who could not afford to pay. It is well known 
what a fruitful source of revenue is to be found in 
medicines, which have earned a popular repute. 
Certain tinctures and essences were prepared by 
Francke's apothecary, which were supposed to work 
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wonders. Not only were they widely sold all over 
Germany, bringing in large sums to the orphanage, 
but were also despatched to Holland and Russia, as 
well as to the East Indies, in considerable quantities. 
During the space of eighty years, these medicines 
brought in annually from 8000 to 30,000 thalers clear 
profit, and if at the present day such laige sums are 
not obtained by theur sale, they still render important 
aid to the institutions. 

On 29th April 1700, Francke opened with a solemn 
religious service the first portion of his institution, 
which had been raised in such a wonderful manner. 
It now rapidly grew to still greater prosperity, being 
constantly enlarged and extended by the piuichase 
of fields, gardens, houses, and vineyards. Already 
in 1705, 745 children were here taught, boarded, and 
lodged, among them 125 orphans. In the year of 
the founder's death, there were 2,100, not including 
the pupils who paid for their instruction. The 
number of masters amounted to 150. To Francke's 
institutions was afterwards added the Cannstein Bible 
Society — not less useful and beneficial than the others. 
As Luther's translation of the Bible was so dear, that 
it could only be purchased by those who were well 
off, Baron von Cannstein, out of love to God*s Word 
and to his fellow-men, determined to bear the expense 
of issuing a cheaper edition of the Holy Scriptures. 
Francke assisted him by advice and active help, so 
that in 17 1 2, the first attempt was made with the New 
Testament The result was favourable beyond all ex- 
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pectation, for the 5000 copies printed were sold oflf in 
the shortest time — this encouraged the projectors of 
the scheme to new efforts, so that up to the year 1862, 
5,119,670 copies of the whole Bible, or of separate 
books, had been printed and sold. In the year 1863, 
the institutions founded by Francke consisted of 

1. The Orphan Asylum, which receives 130 chil- 
dren. (The number of children hitherto educated 
here, many of them rescued from ruin, amounts to 
over 7000.) 

2. The Fadagogium^ or school, with 8 classes and 
170 scholars. 

3. The Latin high school and the boarding school, 
with 642 scholars. 

4. The " Real" school (preparatory to the univer- 
sity), with 487 scholars. 

5. The high school for girls, with 331 scholars. 

6. The German schools (burgher schools and free 
schools for boys and girls), with 1915 scholars; mak- 
ing altogether 3500 pupils. 

In 1721, Francke completed his last building, the 
hospital, and this is the only one of all his structures 
which has preserved its original appearance to the 
present day. 

One would naturally imagine that so active and 
benevolent a career, attended with such grand results, 
and so visibly blessed by Heaven, must secure the 
favovu: and approbation of all. But such was not the 
case. The generous Francke had to contend with 
the attacks of envy and hatred, which is the usual 
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fate of every man who rises above the ordinary level 
of humanity, who aims higher, and whose persever- 
ance brings great undertakings to perfection. Even 
from his own colleagues, he at first experienced much 
ill-will ; but in the end all gladly acknowledged that 
he had been in the right Since 171 5 he had been 
appointed pastor of the parish of St Ulrich in Halle, 
and dwelt in his parsonage, close to the church. The 
income he received for this post was so small that it 
scarcely sufficed for the barest necessaries; still 
though in straitened circumstances, he lived contented 
and happy. In 1694 he had married Anna Magda- 
lena von Wurm. The union was a very Iiappy one, 
and was blessed by the birth of a son and daughter. 
The former, Gotthilf Augustus, bom 1696, was after- 
wards archdeacon of St Mary's Church in Halle, 
director of his father's institutions, professor of theo- 
logy, and church inspector. His daughter married 
John Anastasius Freglinghausen, who succeeded his 
father-in-law in his pastorate, and in the direction of 
the orphanage. 

Francke was all his life of a kind and amiable 
disposition. His manner, however, was somewhat 
serious and reserved. "All that he said," observes 
one of his friends, " seemed to come as from God ; 
and whatever people he was with, he always rever- 
enced God, as the highest Person in the company, and 
allowed nothing to turn him away from His counte- 
nance." To restore his health, which was impaired by 
over exertions and extraordinary activity, he made, at 
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the entreaties of his physician, two long journe3rs, the 
first in 1705 to Holland, the second, 1717, to Swabia. 
He was also twice at the Court of Frederick \Villiam L, 
in whose favour he stood very high till his death. 

In 1725 his strength b^;an to fail; next year a 
paralytic stroke rendered his lefl hand helpless, but 
in the spring he so far recovered that he was once 
more able to preach to his people. He ended with 
the words, " Now depart hence, and may the Lord 
bless you for ever, and throughout eternity." This, 
without his suspecting it, was his farewell to his flock. 
On 24th May 1727, he was driven for the last time 
into the orphanage garden ; here in a fervent prayer 
he implored the Divine blessing on his institutions, 
which had become so dear to him, and thanked the 
Lord for the great mercy and grace bestowed upon 
him. Now his sufferings increased considerably ; his 
condition was soon hopeless, and on the evening of 
June 8th, peaceful and resigned to the will of God, 
he gently fell asleep. He was buried in the cemetery 
of the town, where his wife, who followed him to the 
grave in 1734, erected a monument to his memory, 
with a long inscription in poetry. 

A hundred years after his death, the idea of erect- 
ing to the man who had deserved so well of his 
native place, a worthy monument within his insti- 
tutions, was formed by Mellin, burgermaster of Halle. 
A statue, modelled by the famous sculptor Ranch, was 
placed in the largest courtyard of the orphanage, and 
unveiled with much ceremony on 5th November 1829, 
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the anniversary of the day in which Francke had 
received the first four orphans. On the pedestal, 
which is of grey Silesian marble, the following inscrip- 
tion is engraved in front : 

** Augustus Hermann Fiancke^ 
He tnisted God.* 

At the back we read the simple words : 

** To the Founder of these Institutions, the grateful posterity.** 

Francke is represented in a preacher's gown ; on 
either side of him are two children of different ages. 
His left hand rests in blessing, on the head of a little 
orphan girl, in a praying attitude, whom with his up- 
lifted right hand, he is pointing upwards to the Father 
in heaven. The boy with a book under his arm has 
a more self-confident look, but with childlike rever- 
ence he gazes too at Francke. The object of Francke's 
institutions, education and instruction, is here admir- 
ably typified. Those whom he so unspeakably loved, 
and to whom he ¥ras both father and teacher, sur- 
roimd the generous man. Their look of gratitude 
is the never-to-be-forgotten philanthropist's rei9(*anL 
He who sows love, will reap love. 



Francke always attributed his wonderful success to 
special answers to prayer. Two similar instances may 
here be cited of cases which have occurred in our own 
day — one in England, the other in France ; one a Pro- 
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testant minister, the other a Roman Catholic ^priest; 
one still living among us, the other taken to his rest; 
both firm believers in the efficacy of prayer. 

George Muller was bom in 1805, near Halberstadt, 
in Germany. After studying theology he went to 
England, with the intention of devoting himself to 
missions. In 1830 he became a preacher to a con- 
gregation of Dissenters, connected with no particular 
sect, at Teignmouth, where he married a wife who, like 
himself, possessed no fortune. In 183a he removed 
to Bristol, where he worked as an evangelist among 
the poor, and where he became deeply affected by the 
sad condition of the numerous orphans, whose parents 
had been carried oflf by the cholera. 

Towards the end of 1834, the thought came upon 
him, that he would assemble these unfortunate chil- 
dren around him and ask God confidently every day 
for the means to support them. Then he set to work, 
leased a house in Wilson Street, and there established 
thirty little girls, of from seven to twelve years of age; 
that was in May 1836. 

Soon after he founded an asylum for little children 
of both sexes up to the age of seven ; for this he had 
to hire a second house in the same street, which was 
filled by thirty children, then in October 1837, having 
taken a third house in Wilson Street, he placed in it 
thirty boys above the age of seven. By the end of 
this year, he had to provide for the maintenance of 
ninety persons, and the furniture alone had cost him 
large sums ; his faith had been often and rudely tried, 
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but the Divine blessing visibly rested upon his labours. 
He had never published an appeal or circulated a 
subscription list, he had never asked help except from 
God, and never incurred a debt, paying ready money 
for everything. 

In 1843 a fourth house was leased in the same 
street, and received thirty children. The number of 
orphans was now 1 20 ; with the masters and servants 
there were from 140 to 150 persons to be maintained 
daily. Three physicians gratuitously attended to the 
sick. The receipts and expenditure of the orphans 
amounted to more than';^i 2,500 ; the schools and dis- 
tribution of Bibles cost about ;^48oo. There were 
besides, from the commencement of the work, several 
hundred day-scholars, an evening adult class, and a 
Sunday school. During the years 1846-47 everything 
was terribly dear, provisions had risen to nearly 
double their usual price, and everybody in Bristol 
was asking how George Miiller would manage to 
maintain his orphans ; but his receipts increased in 
proportion to his need, and the work continued as 
before. Miiller said himself, " My children never 
wanted anything, but my faith was often put to the 
proof, and I passed through moments of great agony." 
Such a large number of children taking the air and 
exercise in the street, must naturally annoy the in- 
habitants; Miiller felt this, although no one had ever 
complained about it He decided, therefore, if God 
granted him the means, to build an orphanage, which 
would contain 300 children. The expenses were 
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estimated at from ;£"! 2,000 to ;£^i 5,000, and the 
building was not to be undertaken until he had 
;^i 0,000 in hand. A pious architect from London 
wrote to MUUer offering to draw out the plans and 
superintend the works free of charge, which offer was 
gratefully accepted. An excellent site was obtained 
for ;^8ooo. Eighteen months after, the sum of 
;^i 0,000 was collected, and in 1849 the new building 
was finished and completely furnished ; it had cost 

;^I4,400. 

Appeals for the reception of unhappy orphans con- 
stantly increased, and Muller decided to build a 
second house for 400 children; with God's help 
this additional establishment was promptly erected, 
and opened in 1857. 

In 1 86 1 a third orphanage for 450 children was 
erected, and in the following years a fourth and a fifth, 
so that at the present time 2500 children are cared 
for, fed, clothed, and taught in five separate houses. 

Hitherto all has gone well, without any troubles either 
among the children or among the teachers, nurses, 
and servants. The general health, too, has been good 
from the beginning. Those who know the difficulties 
inherent in the management of this kind of establish- 
ment, and in the choice of persons to be employed 
in them, will understand what a remarkable success 
this also is. 

The gifts which George Muller has received since 
March 5, 1834, the day when the work was founded, 
till the present time, amount to ;^S40,ooo, and have 
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been employed as follows : 27,400 children have been 
completely and gratuitously maintained for several 
years ; thousands of others have benefited from the 
school by paying a small sum; 5 spacious houses 
have been built and furnished to receive 2500 chil- 
dren ; 160 missionaries and evangelists have been' 
maintained, and have distributed 75,000 Bibles and 
Testaments, 145,000 portions of the Scriptures, and 
42,000,000 of tracts. 

These figures speak eloquently, when we reflect 
that George Mttller remained faithful to his resolve, 
to ask nothing except from God alone, and never 
to incur any debts. Neither must we imagine that 
these sums were only supplied by great capitalists. 
Thousands of small gifts were sent in by shopkeepers, 
artisans, simple working men, servants, even by con- 
verted negroes, who had been told about this work 
of faith. Mttller is particularly grateful for all these 
testimonies of love which flow in to him from all parts 
of the world. As to himself, he probably does not 
possess ;^ioo of personal property. He says that he 
does not consider the maintenance of the orphans as 
the most important point in his work, but the visible, 
striking, undeniable action of faith, as a testimony 
against that unbelief which is now everywhere raising 
its head with greater hardihood than ever. It is the 
proof that God hears prayer now as He has done for 
thousands of years, that He is ever the living God, 
and that His word is the truth. " In time of famine,** 
he says, " during the Crimean war, during the crisis in 
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commerce and industry, when great strikes of work- 
men took place, when so many donors found It im- 
possible to continue their contributions, and when 
death cut down others, I continued my work as 
tranquilly and peacefully as if all these matters did 
not exist, for I knew that my God remained the same ; 
and knowing that, I had no fear." 

There are, in fact, in the history and development 
of this work so many extraordinary answers to prayer, 
that no one can help being amazed. As MtQler is 
still living, and still continuing his noble and benevo- 
lent labours, all may convince themselves of the truth 
of these circumstances, and learn more on the subject 
of this remarkable man, from his numerous writings. 

One of the most saintly men who have lived 
in, and been a blessing to, the present century, was 
Jean-Marie Vianney, better known under the name 
of the Cur^ d'Ars. Ars is a small village in the 
diocese of Belley, in the south-east of France. Here 
this good and indefatigable priest laboured in a truly 
apostolic manner. He felt the great need of estab- 
lishing an orphanage for girls ; and as a new house 
had just been built in the neighbourhood of his par- 
sonage, after much prayer he bought it for the sum of 
20,000 francs, which he obtained by selling all the 
property he possessed. He placed two virtuous 
young women in it, as superintendents. Without bind- 
ing them by any vow, he exhorted them to obedience, 
humility, and simplicity. " One of you," he said, 
"must be the head, the other the heart." Nothing 

K 
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could be more simple or touching than this be- 
ginning. The hand of God was dearly manifested in 
it "AVTien we entered the house," says Catherine 
Lassaque, one of these pious girls, ^we found no 
provisions in it, except a pot of butter and some dry 
cheese, which a kind lady had sent We brought our 
own beds, our linen, and some other indispoisable 
articles. No bread was to be seen. We said, *Let us 
wait Perhaps God will send us some.* Soon aftor 
my mother sent me my dinner, which I shared with 
my companion." 

A few days after, a third person joined the estab- 
lishment, who baked, and attended to the washii^ 
and to the garden. She was the arm which joined 
the heart and the head. The Cur4 next opened a 
free school for all the girls of the parish, and subse- 
quently admitted the girls of the neighbouring parishes 
as welL At first he had only two or three orphans 
in his establishment ; soon the number increased. It 
was now necessary to build. The Cur4 became archi- 
tect, mason, and carpenter. He made the mortar 
himself, hewed the stone, and carried it to the build- 
ing place. He only interrupted his rude labours to 
attend to his clerical duties. 

In a very short time the large building was com- 
pleted, and more than sixty girls were lodged, fed, and 
educated in it, and preserved from the many dangers 
to which they had previously been exposed. Thus 
began the Orphanage, or, as the Cur€ caUed it, the 
** Providence " of Ars. For a quarter of a century this 
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work was maintained without any visible support — 
without budget, revenue, or capital, and with annual 
expenses of from 6000 to 7000 francs. Whenever 
M. Vianney had a little money, he would buy corn, 
wood, and wine, and the rest came of itself by degrees. 
Still there were hours and days of want and anxiety — 
critical moments when it might be said that the Divine 
Provider had withdrawn His help. And yet, just 
when all seemed lost, all was saved! Twice the 
intervention of God was so sudden and direct, and 
accompanied by such marvellous and inexplicable 
circumstances, that it seemed really like a miracle. 

One day they had no flour left, and the stock of 
bread was exhausted, while eighty mouths were await- 
ing their usual food. What was to be done ? They 
went to the Cur6 and asked his advice. " Have you 
no flour left?" he said. "Only a very little; not 
more than for two loaves." "Well," said he, "make 
that into bread." They went to do so, and found 
that they had enough to make as much bread as 
usual. How the flour was increased we know not 
They attributed it to a miracle. On another occasion 
the Cur^ had purchased a considerable quantity of 
com from one of his parishioners, who demanded 
immediate payment, which he promised him. But 
when the day for payment came he had no money. 
He took up his stick, walked across the fields, and 
prayed fervently on the way. His prayer was mar- 
vellously heard. As he was approaching Juis, on the 
confines of a forest, a woman suddenly came up to 
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him and inquired, "Sir, are you the Cur6 d'Ars?" 
He replied, " Yes, my good woman !" " Here, then, 
is some money which I have been commissioned to 
give you." "What am I to do with it?" asked he. 
"Whatever you like," was the reply; "but you are to 
remember the donor in your prayers." After empty- 
ing her purse into his hands, the woman went away, 
without saying who she was, or who had sent her. 

To the " Providence " of Ars money always came 
by some secret and unexpected means, at the moment 
when it was urgently wanted. M. Vianney often 
found in his little treasury important sums which he 
was sure he had not put there himself. He would 
say 'sometimes, with a grateful smile, " We are the 
spoiled children of the good God ; when I think of 
the care that He has taken of me, when I recapitulate 
His goodness and His mercies, the joy and gratitude 
of my heart overflow on all sides." 

In his boundless kind-heartedness, he gave to others 
as he received himself. Often did the poor come to 
him to lament their sorrows. He helped them when 
he could. Once a poor woman appeared before him 
with her five children, whom she had to support, and 
begged alms of him. " Go to my granary," he said, 
" and take from it as much com as you are able to 
carry away with you." 
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was all the more praiseworthy from the fact that this 
poor girl had, without any previous instruction, come 
from a humble village cottage to the town. ** Her 
great fidelity," said Pestalozzi, " was the fruit of her 
lofty, simple, and pious faith." 

She required the strictest economy. When the 
children wanted to run about in the street, Babeli 
would keep them back with the words: "Why will 
you uselessly spoil your clothes and wear out your 
shoes? Look how your mother is denying herself 
for you, never spending a farthing, but sparing all for 
your education.'* This kind of bringing up had an 
injurious effect on Pestalozzi ; he was kept too much 
at home, too much tied to his mother's apron-strings. 
" Year after year, I scarcely ever left the chimney 
comer," he says, " and all the means and attractions 
for the development of manly vigour, of manly ex- 
periences, and manly exercises, entirely failed me." 

Notwithstanding all this pinching and thrift, Pesta- 
lozzi's mother was very liberal in giving away Christ- 
mas and New Year's presents. The children were 
always provided with very neat Sunday clothes, which, 
however, they usually had to take off when they came 
home, that they might last all the longer. 

Strange and foreign as the world and real human 
life remained to the boy, yet that deep inward love, 
that uncommon devotion to his mother, that earnest 
taste for quiet family life, which formed so prominent a 
feature in Pestalozzi*s character, developed themselves 
all the more strongly in his nature. That conquest over 
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self, which stood out so graDdly in all his subsequent 
actions, and guided all his endeavours, was kindled in 
him by the self-denying fidelity of Babeli, the poor 
maid-servant 

Naturally enough, when such a boy as this went to 
school, he was the butt and laughing-stock of all his > 
comrades. He was the most awkward and helpless 
in all games, and yet he was ambitious, and always 
over-estimating his powers and talents. In his studies 
he was wonderfully quick in some things ; he one day 
translated from the Greek some of Demosthenes' 
orations with so much fire and taste that, at the 
examination, they met with general approval, and 
were afterwards printed in a newspaper. In this 
instance his feelings were touched, but he often 
neglected to master those ftmdamental principles, by 
which alone a science can really be put in practice ; 
he found, for example, the rules of writing and spelling 
so difficult, that he never thoroughly learned them 
diuing his whole life. 

Most of his school-fellows loved him for his good 
nature and obliging disposition. On 19th December 
1755, Switzerland was visited by a severe earthquake. 
The scholars of the Latin school in Zurich, among 
whom was Heinrich Pestalozzi, fled in terror from 
their classes down the steps into the courtyard. 
When they began to recover fi-om their fright, they 
consulted on the least dangerous way of recovering 
possession of their books and caps. To enter the 
schoolhouse, whose walls were cracked and tottering, 
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appeared to them extremely dangerous. Only one 
of the scholars venturied to do so, and he was Heinrich 
Pestalozzi. The others knew that he never could 
refuse a request, so he was entreated on all sides to 
fetch their property, which he accomplished safely, 
and to the satisfaction of all. 

About a mile from Zurich, on the beautiful vine-clad 
slopes which border the lake, lies the village of 
Hongg, of which Pestalozzi's maternal grandfather 
Hotze was the excellent pastor. 

With him, after his ninth year, Heinrich annually 
spent • several months, which he always looked back 
upon, as the happiest times of his youth, and which 
left many indelible impressions on his mind. Never 
could he forget his venerable grandfather, so faithful 
to his Master, so devoted to his church and his school. 
Daily would he visit with him the village school and 
the cottages of his parishioners. Pestalozzi often 
remarked that to bring up a child in the fear of God, 
it was specially 'necessary that he should see and 
hear a really pious Christian, and doubtless the beloved 
image of his grandfather, was then before his mind. 

In Hbngg he received impressions which had a 
decisive effect on his future. He learned to know the 
peasantry, their virtues and vices. He heard bitter 
complaints at the injustice, treachery, and harshness 
which they had to endure from the authorities in the 
town. But at the same time he could not conceal 
from himself the immorality and degraded condition of 
the poor peasants themselves. 
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Pestalozzi was especially an eye-witness of the sad 
influence which factory life had on the poorer youth 
of that district When he saw the children, up to 
their sixth year, playing about in the churchyard, and 
before the schoolhouse, happy and blooming, though 
clothed in rags, while innocence and mirth beamed 
from their eyes, and their full rosy cheeks seemed to 
foretell a life of untroubled happiness, and then, when 
a couple of years later, he saw how, by this factory life, 
all cheerfulness, all strength seemed to have van- 
ished, how the brightness of their eyes and the ruddi- 
ness of their cheeks had alike departed, and their 
whole being had received the unmistakable impres- 
sion of sorrow and grief, he was filled with deep 
melancholy and distress. His heart, tender and be- 
nevolent from childhood, sympathised so acutely with 
the troubles of others, that he suffered as keenly when 
he witnessed them, as if he were enduring them him- 
self 

It was during these visits to Hongg that the future 
school reformer received those impressions which had 
so powerful an influence over his subsequent life. 
Here, for the first time, he saw the defects of the 
usual system of education. The instruction was 
generally given in the schoolmaster's only living room, 
while his family were carrying on their household 
avocations. In places where there were schoolrooms, 
they were never large enough to provide sufficient 
space for all the children to sit down. The rooms 
were low and dark, and when the door was opened, 
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the oppressive fumes of a hot and vitiated atmosphere 
met the visitor; closely crammed together sat the 
children, to the ruin of their health, breathing in the 
foul and heated vapours. The stoves, too, were gene- 
rally overheated, and the closed windows were 
darkened by the steam from the breath of so many 
human beings; so crowded together were they, that if 
one wished to leave or return to his place, he must 
climb over chairs, benches, and tables to do so. The 
noise was deafening; the schoolmaster had little 
authority over his pupils ; there was no fixed age at 
which children were either sent or withdrawn; parents 
would frequently send them at four or five, and take 
them away as soon as they could earn any money, 
generally in their eighth or ninth year. The instruc- 
tion given was bad and irregular. A child who could 
say the whole catechism through, was considered 
clever, but one who could repeat the 119th Psalm 
and a few chapters of the Bible by heart, was looked 
upon as a real marvel. The more that could be said 
by rote, the greater pleased were the parents. 

During the first half of the last century, the severest 
despotism reigned throughout continental Europe. 
All sovereigns — however insignificant they might be — 
took Louis XIV. of France as their model, the man 
who had expressed his ideal of government, by the 
words, LUat ^est mou The same state of things ex- 
isted in Switzerland. Single families had obtained 
the supremacy in the various cantons, and the for- 
merly so free Swiss citizens were now almost as greatly 
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enslaved and oppressed as the subjects of the mon- 
archies. Discontent was everywhere on the increase^ 
eager fiery spirits were ready to proclaim a new 
crusade against their tyrants, to demand that the 
people should be raised from their present state of 
moral degradation, that the power of kings should be 
limited, the rights of the nobility abrogated, or at least 
curtailed, and that the burdens of the State should be 
more equally divided. In Zurich there were many 
who boldly sympathised with these opinions, and 
especially among the professors of the high school, 
most of them learned enlightened men, who longed 
for reform both political and social. They dis- 
coursed of independence, self-help, self-denial, patri- 
otism, thus inflaming the more ardent spirits among 
the youth of Zurich, who longed to shake off the 
yoke of despotism, and restore real liberty to their 
country. Pestalozzi's disposition was so opposed to 
all oppression, so thoroughly loving and full of sym- 
pathy, that he naturally enough was one of Ihe most 
enthusiastic of this band. He exercised all kinds of 
voluntary self-denial ; he slept on a hard bed, only 
covered with his clothes. He would only eat what 
was necessary to support life ; he even made the at- 
tempt to live on nothing but herbs, but here nature 
asserted her rights, and he was obliged to yield. 

Hitherto Pestalozzi, in consequence of the deep 
impression which the life of his venerable grandfather 
had made upon him, had decided to choose the pro- 
fession of a pastor. Now, in his eighteenth year, on 
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hearing so repeatedly from his companions how in- 
cumbent it was, in these days, for all to take up the 
cause of their country and their native town, and to 
do all that was possible to promote justice and the 
people's rights, he determined to study law. He was 
the more inclined to make this change from the fact 
that, in a sermon which he had tried to preach in 
a village church, he had several times broken down, 
and had not even succeeded in repeating the Lord's 
Prayer, without a mistake. 

At that period the lads, Lavaler, Fiissli, Fischer, 
and Pestalozzi, formed a bond of friendship; they 
vowed to publish abroad every act of injustice which 
they saw, or which came to their knowledge. They 
brought an action against the unrighteous governor, 
Grebel, and succeeded in getting him condemned, 
and also publicly accused the guildmaster, Brunner, 
as well as several unprincipled clergymen. 

Many of their actions were hasty and ill judged. 
Of these Pestalozzi had reason bitterly to repent 
But through all the sad experiences of these times the 
one thought was ever uppermost in his soul — " You 
poor oppressed people, I will one day help you to 
your rights." This thought constantly grew stronger 
and stronger within him; to promote the people's 
rights, the people's strength, the people's virtues, was 
henceforth the central point of all his plans and all 
his energy, 

Rousseau's writings were then making a great stir 
in the world. The fact that they had been con- 
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demned and publicly burned at Geneva, only ren- 
dered them more acceptable to that ardent band of 
Zurich youths, of whom Pestalozzi was so prominent 
a member. They now published a pamphlet attack- 
ing the Government It was condemned as seditious, 
and burned before the town hall by the public execu- 
tioner. Henceforth Pestalozzi was debarred from 
ever receiving any office in the service of the State. 

This was a great blow to him. He had given up 
his theological studies and devoted himself to juris- 
prudence and political economy. He had hoped, as 
a firm defender of liberty and right, to be able materi- 
ally to benefit his fellow-citizens. Just then one of 
his most faithful and sensible fiiends, Bluntschli, 
died ; on his death-bed he said to Pestalozzi, " Pes- 
talozzi, I am dying: and you, now left to yourself, 
must not adopt any course of life in which your 
good-natured and trusting disposition may be danger- 
ous to you. Seek a calm quiet career, and never 
allow yourself, on any account, unless you have a 
thoughtful experienced man at your side, to enter on 
any extensive enterprise, whose failure might destroy 
the tranquillity and happiness of your life." 

This was a prophecy often fiilfilled during Pesta- 
lozzi's whole life. The death of his honest friend 
deeply affected him ; he vowed at the time to follow 
his advice; "had he kept to that determination, he 
might, as we shall see, have avoided many of the 
dangers and troubles which subsequently beset him. 

Grief at the loss of his friend, added to too great 
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excitement, over-exertion of his strength, and too 
great study, now brought on a dangerous ilhiess. 
The doctors told him that, if he wished to escape an 
early death, he must give up his literary pursuits, and 
go into the country to regain his strength. As he 
was already convinced that he would never be able, 
as a jurist, to advance the welfare of his fellow- 
countrymen, which he had so much at heart, the 
thought seized him, " I will help the poor peasantry 
by teaching and educating them; I will become a 
schoolmaster." And he immediately burned all his 
law folios and manuscripts ! 

He now hastened into the country and was kindly 
welcomed by one of his uncles, Dr Hotze, who lived 
in a charming house on the shores of the lake. Here 
he speedily recovered his health. 

Pestalozzi now determined to devote himself to 
agricultural pursuits, and with this object consulted 
one Tschiffeli of Kirchberg, near Berne, who was well 
skilled in farming. On a small scale Pestalozzi might 
have been successful, but he had formed a number of 
extensive plans, which could only be carried out with 
considerable difficulty and expense. He was too am- 
bitious; he entered into partnership with a wealthy 
commercial house in Zurich, and purchased one hun- 
dred acres of land on a dry heath, which had only 
been used before as pasture for sheep, near the vil- 
lage of Birr, for the cheap price of ten florins an acre. 
Here an architect built him a house in the Italian 
style, and Pestalozzi named this new estate Neuhof. 
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It was in the year 1767 that he established himself at 
Neuho£ Two years after he married the beautiful 
and. noble-minded Anna Schulthess, the daughter of 
a wealthy Zurich merchant The consent of her 
parents had been hard to obtain; they appear to 
have had some insight into Pestalozzi's improvident 
character. " You will have to content yourself with 
bread and water," were her mother's farewell words to 
the young bride. At first fortune smiled on the young 
couple, and for a few months all went welL From 
the diaries which both kept, we can perceive how 
simple-minded, how truly pious they were, always 
desiring to do good to all around them, and trusting 
to Providence to guide them in the right way. It 
was not till shortly after the birth of their first-bom, 
that troubles came upon the young pair. The cause 
of these, and all other subsequent disasters in Pesta- 
lozzi's life, is to be found in that failing in his charac- 
ter, by which he always paid too little attention to 
worldly matters — the failing which his friend Blunt- 
schli had perceived, and warned him against on his 
dying bed. His wife unfortunately was not one to 
help him in his difficulties ; she had not the practical 
common sense and economical spirit of "BabelL" 
She knew even less than her husband did, about farm- 
ing. Pestalozzi, too, had made a bad choice in the 
man to whom he had entrusted the oversight of his 
estate. Jealous and hostile persons sent unfavour- 
able reports to Zurich about the new undertaking, 
and induced the banking-house which had advanced 
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the money, to send two commissioners to investigate 
the state of affairs ; they reported that the land pur- 
chased was incapable of cultivation ; upon this, the 
firm withdrew, at a small loss, from the affair, and left 
Pestalozzi to carry it out alone. This came upon 
him like a thunder-stroke. " The beautiful dream of 
my life," he lamented ; " the hope of having around 
me a circle, rich in blessing and effectual for good, 
was now completely at an end. My distressing cir- 
cumstances continued to increase. My wife suffered 
deeply under them." 

But Pestalozzi did not lose courage ; he determined 
not only to continue his undertaking, but to unite it 
with still higher aims. He looked forward to a time 
— the advent of which he longed to hasten — ^when 
society should not regard outcast and neglected child- 
ren as an inevitable evil, but should see in every child, 
a child of God, whose moral and spiritual powers, both 
love and duty demanded, should be developed so far 
as possible. 

He set to work himself to further this object He 
received twenty orphans into his house to educate and 
instruct They were children of the poorest classes. 
"I have," he wrote to the peasantry, "seen your 
degradation, and had pity on you. Dear people, I 
will help you. I have no art, I know no science, and 
am nothing in the world, nothing at all, but I know 
you, and give m)rself up to you." 

To rescue these poor children from beggary, idleness, 
and the effects of bad example, they were to be occu- 

L 
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pied during summer in agriculture, and during winter 
in learning some industrious trade. They were thus to 
be fitted for various profitable occupations, and love 
of work was to be aroused within them. By careful 
religious instruction, their hearts too, were to be influ- 
enced for good. 

Most people ridiculed this visionary idea, but some 
benevolent friends, especially Isaac Iselin of Basel, 
supported Pestalozzi, and collected funds for him, so 
that in 1775 he was able to extend his institution, and 
afford in it an asylum to fifty poor children, many of 
whom he had himself picked up in the streets in the 
most abject misery. 

Neuhof was soon as busy as a bee-hive. Whilst 
the pupils were employed at their bodily labours, their 
benefactor instructed them. He was indefatigable in 
everything. Earliest dawn found him hard at work, 
and when all others were sleeping in the house, he 
wrote down his experiences and desires in his diary, 
and would then often sit for a long time with clasped 
hands, imploring God for light and strength to carry 
on this holy work of educating youth. 

His wife's health was so bad that she frequently was 
obliged to go and stay with her parents in Zurich. 
Then Pestalozzi was left much alone, and the economi- 
cal arrangements of the large household for which he 
was so entirely unfitted, fell entirely upon him. A well- 
experienced organiser could have found this no easy 
task ; but, besides this, Pestalozzi had to superintend 
the agricultural labours in the fields, the various works 
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of industry indoors, and the teaching of the children 
too. Many of the pupils accustomed to idleness were 
wild and rebellious, refusing to work and to submit to 
the discipline of the house. " I lived with the poor 
children," he said afterwards, "as a beggar, in order 
to make them men." In times of want, which came 
soon enough, it often happened that Pestalozzi ate 
bad potatoes himself, that his pupils might have the 
good ones. He was cheated in numerous ways. On 
Sundays a crowd of mothers and relatives would 
besiege Neuhof with complaints and accusations 
against Pestalozzi as to the condition of their children. 
Some would send their little ones with the only object 
of getting them well washed and newly clad, and would 
then carry them secretly away from the institution, 
favoured by night or mist Unfortunately, too, Pesta- 
lozzi committed several mistakes. He wanted to do 
too much at first himself, and to make his pupils do 
more than they were really able to accomplish. He 
was not content with coarse spinning ; they must weave 
the finest muslins. 

Thus it happened that every year he fell deeper and 
deeper into debt, and soon the whole of his wife's 
fortune was lost in his enterprise. With his money 
too, he lost the confidence of many of his friends. 

After the lapse of five years, Pestalozzi was so 
deeply in debt that the institution at Neuhof had to be 
broken up, and he was himself a beggar. The fate of 
his noble-hearted wife caused him the acutest sorrow, 
for she in her generosity had sacrificed nearly all her 
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property. Most deplorable was his condition. Fre* 
quently, he possessed neither bread, wood, nor even 
a few coppers, to purchase any. Only the kind-heart- 
edness of his principal creditor, and the generous sup- 
port of a few friends, saved him from despau: and 
utter ruin. 

Thus he passed eighteen sad years in solitary Neu- 
hof. He was a poor man among the poor ; he suf- 
fered what the people suflfered. His friends avoided 
meeting him ; in their opinion he was one whom it 
was impossible to help. Many thought he would end 
his days either in the hospital or the lunatic asylum. 
He often heard people say, " He wants to help others, 
and cannot help himself. Let him show himself cap- 
able in small matters, and we will then believe that 
he can do something great. Let him save himself 
out of his own misery, and then we may trust him 
to do something to relieve the misery of the poor 
peasantry." 

Still he did not give up all hope; he never despaired. 
His wife's affection contributed to keep up his spirits. 
Ftlssli the bookseller in Zurich, and Iselin in Basel, 
still honoured and trusted him. In his deepest 
affliction, Pestalozzi set out on foot for Basel to seek 
comfort from the latter. When near the town an 
unhappy beggar besought him for alms. " He is more 
wretched than you are," thought Pestalozzi to himself, 
"give him what you have." But his pockets were 
empty ; he was in fact a beggar himself Then his 
eye fell upon the silver buckles of his shoes, the only 
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valuable articles he had saved from the ruins of his 
fortune. He gave them to the poor man, tied up his' 
shoes with straw, and thus appeared before Iselin, 
the man who, above all others, understood him, and 
whom he afterwards called his father, his teacher, his 
support, his consoler. He went home comforted, 
and now devoted himself to literary labours. The 
first of his writings was " The Evening Hours of a 
Hermit'' It was the beautiful fruit of the sad past, 
and at the same time the seed-corn for his future life. 
About this time, his faithful wife, who with such con- 
stant love had shared his poverty and distress, fell 
sick. After her recovery^ better days . dawned upon 
him. On the invitation of his sister in Leipzig, he 
undertook, in 1792, a journey to Germany, where he 
visited several training colleges for schoolmasters, and 
learned to know such men as Klopstock, Goethe, 
Wieland, Herder, and Jacobi. 

His second book carried his name throughout 
Europe, and had the most beneficial eflfect in the 
widest circles. This was " Lienhard and Gertrude : a 
Book for the People." It was published under the 
following circumstances. His friend, the bookseller 
Fiissli, was one day visiting his brother, a celebrated 
artist While they were chatting together, the 
painter was glancing over a pamphlet which Pestalozzi 
had written — a humorous squib making fun of the 
ridiculous fancy of the Zurich citizens to dress their 
night watchmen like soldiers. The artist read the 
sketch with increasing interest, and when he was told 
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that Pestalozzi was the author, he said to his brother, 
" This man can help himself, if he will He has the 
power, cheer him up ; authorship can rescue him from 
his present distressing condition." The bookseller 
shared his brother's opinions ; he sent for Pestalozzi, 
and requested him at once to write a book for the 
people. At first he smiled incredulously. For the last 
ten years he had scarcely had a book in his hand. 
But after a little reflection he felt encouraged; he 
began his work, and from the rich treasury of his own 
experiences, writing down what his heart dictated, one 
picture after another from village life was vividly 
described, and in a few weeks the work was finished. 
So great was the author's poverty at this time, that 
the greater part of his story was written on the old 
partiy-u^ed sheets of account books. " Lienhard and 
Gertrude," as it was called, was a model of books for 
the people. When Iselin read it, he exclaimed, 
" The work is unique in its kind, and has not an 
equaL" It was published, and met in Switzerland as 
well as in all Germany with universal favour and ac- 
ceptance, bringing Pestalozzi a large and most accep- 
table sum of money. The city of Berne sent him in 
gratitude a large gold medal, which the poor man, 
much as it pleased him, could not keep, but was 
obliged to sell to a collector of curiosities soon 
after. 

By this book he wished to raise the social condition 
of the peasantry. To the poor and the abandoned, 
to the mothers, he sliows their faults and failings, and 
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in Gertrude represents a picture of how a mother 
ought to educate and instruct her children. The 
justice of his views and counsels was recognised, and 
the book was at once translated into several foreign 
languages. His second popular work, "Christoph 
and Else," was less successful. 

In the following year he started a Swiss journal 
(Schweizerhlatt\ in which he related the lives of 
noble and celebrated Swiss. He wrote also several 
treatises on the social crimes and evils of the day, a 
book of fables, and several children's stories. All 
these writings bear the liveliest witness to his love for 
the people, for his country, and for freedom. Al- 
though these books brought him in a good deal of 
money, yet Neuhof still cost him annually large sums, 
and brought him in nothing. His distress was increas- 
ing, when the disorders consequent on the French Re- 
volution broke out. The Republican armies invaded 
Switzerland, destroyed all law and order, and insisted 
on the Swiss adopting a new constitution. Several 
lucrative and important posts were offered to Pesta- 
lozzi under this new^ government, but he kept to his 
former determination, " 1 will be a schoolmaster." 

The " Directory " at last acceded to his wishes, and 
appointed him overseer of a seminary to be at once 
established. While he was looking about for a suit- 
able spot on which to erect this institution, events 
occurred which summoned him to a different scene 
of labour. 

Several of the old Swiss cantons refused to accept 
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the new constitution. An open insurrection ensued, 
which ended in the complete devastation of the 
canton of Unterwalden by the French armies. Ter- 
rible misery was the consequence. The towns of 
Stanz and Stanzstadt had been burned to the ground, 
and a multitude of poor children, who had lost their 
parents, were wandering about in utter destitution, 
without a roof to shelter them. Their distress 
touched many generous Swiss hearts ; from all parts 
of the country food, clothes, and money were sent 
to the afflicted district, and every efifort made to 
alleviate the suffering there. 

When Pestalozzi heard of these events, a voice 
within him seemed to say, " Be a father, a teacher, 
a helper to these orphans." He forgot his own 
troubles ; he thought no more of his grand project, for 
the execution of which the Government had liberally 
offered him means; all he now desired was to be 
able to gather these abandoned children around him, 
and to save them from bodily and spiritual ruin. 
His wish was readily granted, and an old unin- 
habited convent near Stanz was assigned to him for 
his orphans. Thither Pestalozzi, now fifty-two years 
of age, betook himself at the close of 1798, accom- 
panied only by an old housekeeper, to exercise his 
work of mercy. The building was partially in ruins, 
the rooms were not fit for habitation. In spite of 
that, poor children streamed thither as soon as they 
heard that a helper had appeared for them. Though 
nothing was ready, Pestalozzi could under no circum- 
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stances turn away a poor child. Unexampled diffi- 
culties met him at every point In a little room, 
through whose broken windows the cold autumn 
blasts penetrated, in the most imwholesome atmo- 
sphere, in a thick layer of dust and plaster which 
filled all the passages, Pestalozzi began his work. 
The children, whose number daily increased, were 
covered with vermin, afflicted with fearful sores ind 
ulcers, mostly emaciated skeletons, their teeth chat- 
tering, deep anguish in their eyes, deep wrinkles on 
their brows; some were bold and impudent, accus- 
tomed to beggary, hypocrisy, and all kinds of false- 
hood ; others, bent down by their misery, patiently suf- 
fered, but were timid, mistrustful, incapable of love ; 
while a few, who had lived in better circumstances, 
looked down with contempt .on the other beggar chil- 
dren. All were so ignorant that scarcely one could 
repeat the alphabet. 

Soon a new life of light and love dawned upon 
these poor outcasts, of whom in a very short time 
more than eighty were gathered into the institution. 
To them Pestalozzi was everything: from morning 
till night he was in their midst; all they received 
came from his hand — all the aid, all the instruction 
given them, came directly from him. His hand lay 
in their hand, his eye rested on their eye. His tears 
flowed with theirs, his smile accompanied theirs. He 
shared their meals ; every service, even the lowest and 
most degrading, he performed for them. He taught 
them, and prayed with them, when they were in bed, 
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till they fell asleep. Full of gentleness, and of the 
noblest self-denial, he was determined to heal the 
moral wounds they had suffered, and to overcome 
their faults and failings, by imwearied kindness. He 
was their master, their servant, their father, their 
mother, their overseer, their nurse, their teacher. 

The utter want of culture in these children did not 
dishearten him. Former experience had taught him 
what noble qualities and capabilities are often devel- 
oped from the wildest and rudest natures. In this 
case too he was not deceived. Before the spring sun 
had melted the snow on the Alps, these children had 
so changed, that one could scarcely recognise them as 
the same. The school inspectors, sent by the Go- 
vernment, were amazed at his success. The simple 
method which he employed to effect this reformation, 
consisted in the adoption in his institution of a com- 
mon affectionate family life — ^he was the father, the 
orphans were all his children. 

When Altdorf was burned down, this great philan- 
thropist assembled his children around him and said, 
" Altdorf has been burned down, and perhaps at this 
moment hundreds of children are without shelter, 
food, and clothing. Shall we not ask to be allowed 
to receive some twenty of these children in our 
house?" When they exclaimed, full of emotion, 
" Yes ! oh, yes ! *' he added, " But our house has not 
money enough. You will have to work more for 
these children ; you will get less to eat ; you will be 
obliged to share your clothes with them. Will you 
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like to do that?" They exclaimed, " Oh ! let them 
come, father, we will gladly work more, and eat 
less !'' 

There was a system of mutual instruction in his 
institution ; children taught children, children learned 
from children. If one were even so small that it only 
knew a few letters, it would be placed between two 
others, and, embracing them with both hands, would 
show them, with brotherly or sisterly love, that which 
it knew, but they were still ignorant of. Thus Pesta- 
lozzi soon had helpers and fellow-workers among his 
children. He introduced the monitorial system 
among them. One special aim he had in view was 
to simplify, as far as practicable, his method of teach- 
ing, so that a man who possessed very little educa- 
tion — but mothers above all — might easily succeed in 
teaching their own children, while, at the same time, 
they were also themselves progressing in knowledge. 

Malice, cruelty, impurity, among his pupils, he 
would severely punish, but he was ever ready to for- 
give the offender, and to encourage him to amend. 

For all the sacrifices he had made, he reaped much 
ingratitude from parents. Many reproached him for 
taking away their children from them, whom they had 
previously employed to beg. Others enticed his 
pupils away. But he was compensated by the joy 
which he experienced when grateful parents came to 
press his hand, to thank him, with bright and cheer- 
ful countenance, for his care over their children* 

But the most formidable opposition he met with 
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at this time, arose from the bigotry of the Roman 
Catholics. Unterwalden is a Catholic canton. Pes- 
talozzi was a Protestant The people of Stanz had 
not a good word to say of him, while the priests 
accused him of teaching the children, heresy. Those 
who were indifferent to religion, regarded him merely 
as a good-natured simpleton. 

A terrible day for Pestalozzi was 8th June 1799. 
In consequence of the tidings, " The Austrians and the 
French are invading us from opposite sides," uni- 
versal consternation arose. Men and women carried 
oflf all they could of their property into the woods, 
and Pestalozzi's children wandered about weeping, 
each carrying his little bundle under his arm. The 
French, who the year before had slain their lathers, 
now robbed the children of their new home. They 
took possession of the orphanage, and turned it into 
a military hospital. Pestalozzi, with tears, had to 
dismiss his innocent flock. His health, seriously 
shattered already by his extraordinary exertions, now 
quite broke down, and he fell dangerously ilL " Why 
can I not die?" he often exclaimed, with tears of 
anguish. This was part of that cross which all have 
to bear who exert themselves in the service of their 
fellow-men. 

He had to go to a mountain bath, where, in a few 
weeks, he regained so much strength that he was 
eager to carry out new plans which he had formed. 
" From the heights of Gumigel," he afterwards said, 
'* I gazed down on the beautiful boundless valley at 
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my feet. Never had I seen so extensive a prospect ; 
and yet, as I looked upon this view, I thought more 
about the people than about the beauty of the land- 
scape. I could not live without my work." 

Pestalozzi sought for a new post in Berne. He was 
appointed under-master at a school in Burgdorf, where 
he had to teach children of from five to eight years old, 
reading and writing. His superiors did not appreciate 
his mode of instruction ; but the school inspectors, 
in their report to the Government, spoke very highly 
of him. Here again he worked so hard that his 
health would probably have again given way, had not 
unforeseen circumstances given a new turn to his 
fortunes. A citizen of Burgdorf, named Fischer, re- 
sembled Pestalozzi in the benevolence of his disposi- 
tion. Having heard of the number of neglected 
orphans, who, owing to the horrors of war, were 
wandering about through the country, he determined 
to provide a home for them. He collected twenty- 
six of these outcasts in Burgdorf, and engaged a 
.young man named KrUsi to teach them. But Fischer 
suddenly died of typhoid fever, and in him the chil- 
dren lost their benefactor. Meanwhile the good 
Krtlsi had made Pestalozzi's acquaintance, and it was 
not long before both recognised how thoroughly their 
plans and ideas, accorded. They determined to found 
together a new educational institution. For this, the 
Government granted them the old uninhabited castle 
of Burgdorf, which new home they entered with their 
orphans in the winter of 1800. Th^y worked cheer- 
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fully and with indefatigable industry. So good was 
the instruction provided, that well-to-do citizens sent 
their children to be educated at the new schooL So 
successful was the institution that it attained a wide- 
spread repute. Fresh masters were summoned to 
assist, and pupils from far and near, streamed towards 
Burgdorf 

It was during this period that Pestalozzi wrote his 
best book, "How Gertrude teaches her ChildreiL" 
Its object was to help mothers in the art of instruct- 
ing their little ones. In it, too, he expresses his 
deep and humble gratitude to God, who had pre- 
served him and raised him up, when he had himself , 
abandoned all hope. The school inspectors were 
amazed at the extraordinary results of Pestalozzi's 
short labours. So favourable was their report, that the 
Government declared the school at Burgdorf to be 
henceforth a national institution, supported by the 
public purse, and that a seminary should also be con- 
nected with it 

But all this happiness and prosperity was short- 
lived. Political events again dashed to the groimd 
all Pestalozzi's hopes and plans. Under Napoleon's 
dictation, changes took place in the Swiss Govern- 
ment; the new rulers were not so favourable to national 
education as their predecessors, and Pestalozzi re- 
ceived orders to vacate the castie of Burgdorf immedi- 
ately, as it was required for other purposes. In vain 
did the townsfolk protest But when several Swiss 
towns offered an asylum to the benefactor of youth 
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and of the people, the Government allotted him the 
old convent of Munchenbuchsee. As this building 
was not large enough, the number of pupils decreased 
from one hundred, to seventy. Other disadvantages 
were soon apparent in their new abode, so Pestalozzi 
gladly accepted the invitation of the town of Yverdun, 
in the canton of Neufchatel, whither he repaired to 
found an educational establishment in an old ruined 
castle, which had long been tenanted only by owls 
and bats. Before a year had elapsed, all the dear 
ones he had left behind, had again assembled round 
him, and the condition of the new institution was 
most flourishing and prosperous. It soon attained so 
great a fame that teachers in Pestalozzi's system were 
demanded from Madrid, Naples, and St Petersburg, 
while the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, 
and several other German princes, sent to the vener- 
able schoolmaster, the greatest proofs of their esteem 
and confidence. Here, at Yverdun, Pestalozzi was 
as energetic as ever. He was still the last to go to 
bed, the first to rise. At two a.m. he generally began 
his day's work ; he then wrote or dictated to a young 
assistant whom he awoke himself, till it was time to - 
devote himself, to his educational duties. He gener- 
ally conducted the morning prayers himself. The work 
began at seven a.m., and lasted till eight p.m. Out 
of these thirteen hours, five were occupied in meals, 
games, baths, and walks, under the guidance of the 
masters. The number of pupils soon rose to 150. 
The good and noble-hearted Queen Louisa of 
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Prussia wrote thus of Pestalozzi: " I am reading * Lien- 
hard and Gertrude : a Book for the People,' by Pesta- 
lozzi. I feel very happy in the midst of this Swiss 
village. Were I my own master I should get into my 
carriage and drive off to Pestalozzi in Switzerland, to 
thank this noble man with tears in my eyes, and with 
a warm shake of the hand How good are his inten- 
tions towards humanity i Yes, in humanity's name, I 
thank him." 

Queen Louisa persuaded her husband, Frederick 
William III., to send a number of young men to Yver- 
dun to be educated by Pestalozzi. He received them 
with joy, and addressed them in an earnest speech, 
by which he hoped to inspire them with his own zeal 
in the work of education. Many other young Ger- 
mans subsequently came to Yverdun; none left it 
whhout some profit or blessing. 

The evening of the good man's life was approaching, 
but the peace which his best friends wished him, was 
not to be his portion. His fate remained to the end, 
as varied as it had been, from the beginning. Joy and 
grief came upon him by turns. To a man like Pesta- 
lozzi, who, during his whole life, had constantly^ a 
noble aim before his eyes, it could not be otherwise 
than that the prospect of the diffusion of his system 
should elate him as much as the contrary depressed 
him. That, during a succession of years, foreign 
countries sent him young schoolmasters to educate, 
strengthened his hopes for the victory of his cause ; 
still more was he encouraged by the fact that thre* 
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crowned heads, the kings of Holland and Prussia, and 
the Emperor of Russia, did not disdain to seek a per- 
sonal interview with him. When the King of Prussia 
came to Neufchatel in 1 8 14, and desired to see Pesta- 
lozzi,the good schoolmaster unfortunately was seriously 
ilL Nevertheless, he started on his journey. Several 
times he fainted, had to be lifted out of the carriage and 
brought into a house, while his favourite pupil, Ramsauer, 
who accompanied him, implored him with tears to return 
and abandon his project Gratefully pressing his hand, 
Pestalozzi replied, " Don't speak of it ; I must see the 
king, and should I die in consequence, if through my 
presence one single child in Prussia receives a better 
education, I shall be richly regarded." That same 
year he spoke to the Emperor Alexander at Basel, 
and earnestly pressed upon him the necessity for a 
better education of the young, throughout his vast 
dominions. So enthusiastic did he become, and so 
absorbed was he in his subject, that he forgot with 
whom he was talking ; and according to a habit he 
had, when interested in conversation with any one, 
was just about to take the Emperor by the button of 
his coat ! Suddenly he remembered himself, and had 
sufficient presence of mind to seize the Emperor's hand 
instead, in order to kiss it. The Emperor anticipated 
him, embraced him warmly^ and kissed him as a son 
would a father. 

Strange, indeed, is it, that this man, who was so 
great a master in education, and had especially such 
a marvellous talent in arithmetic, was to the last so 

M 
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utterly unpractical in the management of his household 
matters. So careless and untidy was he in his person, 
that he looked like a beggar. On arriving one day 
before the gate of Soleure with unkempt hair, un- 
shaven face, shoes ttodden down at the heels, and 
stockings full of holes, he was taken by a policeman 
for a dangerous tramp, and led before the magistrate 
Lfithi. When the magistrate, recognising him, fell 
upon his neck, and the policeman stuttered out words 
of excuse, Pestalozzi gave him a crown with the 
words, " You have done your duty." 

The sum paid by his pupils was a very small one, 
and this, Pestalozzi would not demand, if he thought 
the parents could not- afford it. Never could he 
refuse a loan or even a gift asked of him. He was 
generous to a fault ; but it was a fault which we can- 
not help loving. He had not the slightest capability 
for governing a large community. His most devoted 
pupil, Ramsauer, says of him, " Much as Pestalozzi's 
character, especially his indefatigable zeal and self- 
sacrificing love, was adapted to inspire young and old, 
and to bring life and activity into a house composed of 
so many various and conflicting elements, yet he had 
not the least idea of ruling his household outwardly." 

So long as his wife lived, the threatening crisis was 
warded off*. She had ever been his good genius, his 
comforter in sorrow. She knew how to heal or 
alleviate the wounds, which fate inflicted on him. 
But in December 1815, death snatched this faithful 
companion from his side. The blow was a terrible 
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one. But he turned under it to the only true source 
of comfort. "What," he said, addressing the dear 
one in her coffin — "what gave to you and to me 
strength in those sad days — when mocked at and 
avoided by all, bent down by sickness and sorrow, 
we ate our dry bread with tears — strength to per- 
severe, and not cast away our confidence?" And 
then taking up a Bible which lay close by, he pressed 
it on the breast of the dead, and exclaimed, " From 
this source you, and I too, drew courage, strength, 
and peace." 

And now trouble after trouble came upon Pesta- 
lozzi. Without property, robbed of his wife and of 
his only son, he was forsaken by one friend after 
another. Many a bitter drop had he to drink, during 
his declining years. Dissensions reigned among the 
masters in his institution. He could do nothing to 
reconcile the disputants. He was bent down by 
weakness and ill-health. In deep sorrow he sat down 
on the ruins of his hopes and of his happiness. But 
even now full of humility, he submitted to all God's 
dispensations, praised His holy name, pronounced all 
His wonderful ways to be righteous and holy, called 
himself unworthy of His mercies, and waited in hope 
and confidence for his approaching release. In 1825 
he broke up his institution, after it had lasted for 
nearly a quarter of a century ; and in his eightieth 
year, exhausted and weary of life, returned to Neuhof, 
where, just fifty years ago, he had founded his first 
home for the poor. 
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He now occupied himself writing down the experi- 
ences, of his life. 

In 1826 he visited Zeller's institution for the poor 
at Beuggen. The children received him with singing, 
presenting him with a wreath of oak leaves. But he 
would not accept it, and said, " Not to me, but to 
innocence does this wreath belong." When the chil- 
dren sang a hymn, the old man wished to thank them, 
but tears choked his voice. 

His end was now near at hand. Before his death, 
he said, " I forgive my enemies. May they now find 
peace, as I am departing to eternal peace. I should 
have liked another month's life for my last works; 
but I thank Providence, which is calling me from 
this ^earthly life. And you, my friends, continue 
together, and seek your happiness in the quiet circle 
of home." 

On 15th February 1827 he was conveyed to Brugg, 
that he might be nearer to his physician. On the 
17th he died, and on the 19th his body was com- 
mitted to the ground close by the schoolhouse at 
Birr. It was borne past the new home which he had 
begun to build, but had not completed. But few 
friends attended the funeral, for there was much snow 
on the ground, and the ceremony took place earlier , 
than was expected. Some of the schoolmasters from 
the neighbouring villages, with their children, accom- 
panied the good man to his last resting-place, singing 
the hymns he loved so well. 

He had seen some of his undertakings fail during 
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his life ; but his ideas, animated, as they were, by a 
pure spirit of love, will never perish. Pestalozzi's 
whole life was devoted to the sacred duty of educat- 
ing children, and elevating the condition of the 
people. The foundations of his system, were benevo- 
lence and earnest striving after truth. Many of the 
noble seeds which he sowed — though some may have 
been lost — took deep root; and, in the course of 
time, bore fruit a hundred-fold. To this day our 
schools have to thank him, especially for the method 
of intuitive instruction. His great object was to 
engage the interest of his pupils, and thus unfold their 
powers. He saw that observation was the basis of 
all knowledge, and thus teaching by the eye became 
the centre of his system. He was never tedious. He 
accomplished all by the force of love and the energy 
of enthusiasm. His writings had a most beneficial 
effect on both parents and school teachers. Many 
learned from him how faith in God ought to penetrate, 
confirm, and sanctify all the relations of men with 
each other. His books for the people are pearls, 
whose value will be recognised for centuries hence. 
And the grand idea that the poor can be benefited by 
having suitable work given to them, far more than 
through donations of bread and money, has been fully 
recognised in our days, and energetically adopted in 
most countries of Europe. 

Happy is the land whose schools, refuges, poor- 
houses, and orphanages, are animated by a spirit like 
that of Heinrich PestalozzL 
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On the 1 2th January 1846, the centenary of his 
birth, his coffin, covered with wreaths, in the presence 
of the school authorities, teachers, singers, and chil- 
dren of the Canton Aargau, and numerous deputa- 
tions from other parts of Switzerland and from abroad, 
was removed to a more fitting resting-place by the 
side of the new schoolhouse at Birr. The whole side 
of the building forms a monument. In the centre 
is a niche, with Pestalozzi's bust, and beneath it the 
following inscription in German : 

**Here rests Heinrich Pestalozzi, bom at Zurich, 12th January 

1746; died at Brugg, 17th February 1827. 

At Neuhof, the deliverer of the poor. 

At Stanz, the father of the orphans. 

At Burgdorf and Munchenbuchsee, the founder of schools for 

the people. 

At Yverdun, the educator of mankind. 

He was a man, a Christian, a citizen. Everything for others; 

nothing for himself. Peace to his ashes. 

To our Father Pestalozzi, the grateful Aargau." 





BARON AUGET DE MONTYON. 

THE FRENCH PHILANTHROPIST, 

a Steep crag of rock in the mountainous 
province of Auvergne, in France, stood at 
the beginning of the last century a grand 
old mediaeval chiteau with thick walls, turrets, and 
bastions. This- castle, which had in former ages 
weathered many a storm and stood several sieges, was 
the property of the ancient family of Montyon, one of 
the wealthiest and most influential in the whole pro- 
vince, and who o>vned vast estates in the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Montyons had distinguished themselves in the 
Crusades ; they had always been ardent patriots and 
taken part in the various wars in which France had 
been engaged ; but the family was mostly remarkable 
for the charity and benevolence which characterised 
its members. Instead of oppressing and taxing the 
peasantry on their estates, the Barons de Montyon 
did all in their power to relieve their wants and make 
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them as happy as possible. They built churches, 
schools, and hospitals, and .were ever ready to hold 
out a helping hand to any who were in distress. 

No wonder was it, then, that the sacred bond of 
affection which had so long existed between the Mon- 
tyons and the people was strengthened as time ad- 
vanced, and that the latter grieved to perceive how the 
noble race was gradually d)dng out ; and when they 
saw the last baron, with his noble young wife, depart 
for Paris, tears, blessings, and prayers, followed the 
young couple who had so faithfully walked in the foot- 
steps of their ancestors. 

An important post which had been offered to the 
baron in the capital was the cause of their removal 
They had as yet no children. Court life, with its 
splendour and dissipation, had no attractions for them, 
and in their large mansion at Paris they led as quiet 
and happy a family life, as they had done among the 
mountains of Auvergne. 

But the poor in the workmen's quarters of the 
capital soon began to perceive that spme secret hand 
reUeved their wants, as had never been the case before, 
for the clergy seemed to be provided with an inex- 
haustible supply of alms. 

Baron Montyon would penetrate those streets where 
the greatest misery reigned; he would enter the 
wretched garrets of the poor, and thus find out those 
cases which mostly needed relief— sufferers whose 
modesty or timidity prevented them from asking for 
help. His wife often accompanied him on these 
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errands of mercy, but they were always disguised. 
None knew who they were, or recognised theu: high 
rank. 

Happy as they were in this life of active bene- 
volence, yet there was one trouble which weighed 
heavily on their hearts. The baron was the last of his 
race. They had been married some years and had 
no child. Who, then, can describe their unutterable 
bliss when at last a son was born to them, and the 
anxiety they had endured lest the race should die out 
was removed ? 

Gratitude to God for this mercy made them increase 
their acts of charity. Not only were they immensely 
rich, possessing vast estates as well as funded pro- 
perty, but they spent no money in display and luxury 
like other noble families, and lived so" quietly that 
they had all the more to give away to those who 
needed. 

Their son, who in holy Baptism received the names 
of Antoine Jean-Baptiste Robert Auget, was bom 
on the 23d December 1733. His parents divided 
their time between his education, and their works of 
charity. The boy grew up strong and healthy; he 
showed, too, that he was well endowed in heart and 
mind, and soon manifested that he had inherited the 
benevolent disposition of his parents. As he grew 
up, the best masters were provided for him, and he 
made rapid progress in his studies. His father made 
him his constant companion in his walks and rides. 
He was a favourite with all his schoolfellows^ not 
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merely on account of his cheerful disposition, -but be- 
cause he was ever ready to help and console any who 
were in trouble. He never as a boy passed the poor, 
the blind, and the lame, without stopping to say a 
kind word, or giving tiiem relief. He knew all the 
really needy in his immediate neighbourhood, and 
would <^en go and seek out others in the dark nar- 
row back streets, where scarcely a ray of sunlight could 
penetrate. Often would he leave home to go to school 
earlier than was necessary, that he might go out of his 
way to visit those streets and lanes. On one occa- 
sion, when he was about fourteen, he came to a very 
narrow, dark, dirty alley, in which he noticed a small, 
old, and rickety dwelling. Suddenly the cries and 
lamentations of several voices, which he heard through 
a little open window, rooted him to the spot He 
stood listening for a moment, then he quietly entered 
the house, and passed through the door, which was 
open, into a small dark room, and what he saw here 
affected him deeply. A poor, pale, emaciated woman ~ 
sat wringing her hands at the foot of a miserable bed. 
Alround her six children were standing, all crying — 
on the bed lay the body of a young man who had just 
died. One look was enough to make him understand 
the circumstances. The husband and father — the 
breadwinner — of this family had just died ; and added 
to the grief for their loss, was the terrible thought that 
with him all hope for these seven unfortunates sank 
into the grave. The state of the room proved the 
deep poverty which reigned here ; hunger was mani- 
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fest in the pale sunken cheeks of the children, who 
doubtless during their father's illness had suffered 
bitter want. 

Overcome by all this, Robert Montyon at once put 
his hand into his pocket, but he had no money there; 
he remembered that when dressing in the morning he 
had left his purse on his table. 

He did not tarry a second ; he ran through the street 
the nearest way back to his father's house. Arrived 
there, he flew up the stairs to his bedroom, seized his 
purse, and hurried back to the abode of misery, for 
time was getting on, and the hour that school l>egaii 
was approaching. 

At the door he met the eldest of the children, a 
girl of about his own age. As quickly as he could, he 
opened the purse and poured into the child's apron 
all that it contained; he could only gasp out the 
words, "Buy yourselves bread with it!" and then 
hurried off, that he might reach school in time. 
When the class was over, and he came home, and 
sank exhausted into a chair, his mother anxiously 
inquired the reason for his being so tired as well as 
for his return that morning, and now she heard the 
whole story. His mother was as deeply touched by 
the misery of that family as he had been, who had 
witnessed it, and knew its cause. 

She asked him the street and the house. He knew 
how to describe it exactly, and said, "Yes, dearest 
mother, another must take your gifts there; they would 
recognise me, so I dare not go through that street 
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again ; but you will take care, will you not, that this 
poor family does not starve ? " 

Then his mother, with tears, pressed him to her 
heart, and promised to complete his good work. For 
months he avoided the street, after his mother had 
told him that the unfortunate family was well pro- 
vided for; and, when urged by his kind heart, he 
once more ventured thither, and inquired of a neigh- 
bour how the family were getting on, he received the 
joyful tidings that they were prospering, that the chil- 
dren were neatly clad and well behaved, the mother 
industrious and careful ; and the concluding words of 
his informant, an old shoemaker, left a happy impres- 
sion on his mind — " May God bless the unknown 
benefactors who have accomplished this good work, 
and who continue to provide for the family, though 
nobody to this day knows who they are ! " But when 
the old man scanned him narrowly, and added that 
he thought he was indeed the yoimg man who had 
brought them the first assistance, and had caused it to 
be continued, young Montyon hastened away, and 
never entered the street again. The secret was kept, 
for the servant who carried his mother's gifts was 
silent as the grave ; but Robert knew that his mother 
never lost sight of the family. 

Kind and loving as he was, it must not be for- 
gotten that Robert Montyon was a thorough boy too; 
he was fond of all sorts of manly games and bodily 
exercises. He would stand no insult from any of his 
schoolfellows, many of whom felt the power of his arm 
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and his fist ; in fencing he was remarkably skilful, and 
in his class was distinguished as much by his courage 
and strength of body, as he was for his uprightness 
and honesty of mind. The time approached for him 
to choose a profession. A military life was distaste- 
ful to him. He had brilliantly passed all his school 
and college examinations, and now decided to devote 
himself to the law. In 1755, at the early age of 
twenty-two, he was appointed advocate of the king, at 
the Ch&telet From earliest youth he had regarded life 
not as an adventure or a pleasure, but as a serious 
aflfair — as a task assigned to each of us ; a duty to 
learn which, trouble is necessary ; a work which must 
. be continued to our last hour. Thus, on entering his 
profession, he showed such probity, disinterestedness, 
such inflexible attachment to his principles, that in 
that age of folly and indolence the young and austere 
magistrate was nicknamed " the grenadier of the long 
robe " — a happy expression, like many of those which 
proceed from the popular voice, and which pro- 
claimed him, in a few words, the intrepid defender 
of the laws, the guardian who watches that duties are 
performed, the sentinel of justice, the soldier always 
ready to mount to the assault, to obtain what is right 
and just 

In the year 1760 he was appointed "Maitre des 
Requites," at a much earlier age than it was usual to 
be entrusted, with such important functions. He was 
only twenty-seven ; and to fill this post it was con- 
sidered necessary to be thirty-one. The exception in 
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his favour was made owing to his aptitude for work, 
the keenness of his discernment, his perseverance^ 
and his matured experience. 

Soon after Montyon was named councillor in the 
great council of state, where he first distinguished him- 
self in the office of the colonial legislature by the 
interest he took in the fate of the blacks, and after- 
wards under Malesherbes, at the Library, where he 
made numerous friends, among those who cultivate or 
love literature. In 1766 the royal council, obedient 
to the pressure of the court, which was hostile to a 
courageous magistrate, La Chalotois, who had in- 
voked the ancient privileges of Brittany against the 
arbitrariness of the ministry, transformed itself into 
a commission to judge him. In the midst of the 
council, Montyon rose, and proved, with power, that 
the French constitution reposed upon the good sense 
of the sovereign, as well as on the good sentiments 
of the nation. He declared that for his part he 
would never lend his hands to the illegal transforma- 
tion of the royal council of France into a commission, 
whose decisions might appear to be influenced by the 
resentments of ministers, or the caprices of the court 
He ended by recalling the words of L'Hopital, " If 
the king should deprive us of the liberty of invoking 
the law, we should then only be slaves, he would be 
our oppressor, and not our sovereign." 

He was the only one found in that corrupt age to 
oppose the infraction of the law ; he was therefore 
not at all surprised when, shortly after, he was exiled 
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from court, and appointed to a distant post — the 
governorship of the province of Auvergne. This dis- 
grace did not change his love of justice, his respect 
for equity, his disdain for those sacrifices which 
probity demands. 

Auvergne was his native province — endeared to 
him by associations and family ties. At the time 
when he was sent there (1770) a terrible famine was 
desolating the province, so that many of the inhabi- 
tants were reduced to live upon grass. It was during 
that miserable period which followed the wars of 
Louis XIV., and when the Duke of Orleans one day 
entered the cabinet of Louis XV. — then a child — and 
throwing upon the table some bread made of ferns, 
exclaimed, " Sire, that is what your people eat ! " 

Montyon was heartily welcomed by the suffering 
people. Perceiving the magnitude of their distress, 
he demanded help from Paris. When this did not 
come, he did not hesitate. Hitherto he had annually 
given 20,000 francs from his own purse to the poor, 
now he devoted his fortune for the alleviation of the 
distress which he saw around him. He not only gave 
away money and food, where it was necessary, but he 
also did all in his power to give fresh impetus to in- 
dustry and to labour, by which the poor might help 
themselves. He lent seed to those agriculturists who 
had lost theirs ; he embellished the- towns of Aurillac 
and Mauriac by a quay destined to prevent the over- 
flowings of the Vire, and by public promenades, which 
exist to the present day. When they wished to call 
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these by his name, he said, '* We have not to name 
diem but to finish them ; if these works prove useful, 
and if the poor are fed, that is enough for me." 

In the midst of all these useful and beneficial works, 
when on the point of rescuing a province fix)m the 
veige of ruin, and occupied by zealous efforts to over- 
come the distress of the populace by helping them to 
useful labours, he had to submit to a new trial which 
fell more heavily perhaps on the people of Auvergne, 
than it did on himself 

The corrupt and selfish governments of Louis XV. 
were linable to influence the stem, upright Montyon 
as they desired. He protested against or resisted 
measures which were palpably unjust For this he 
was disgraced. He was torn away from .the grate- 
ful people of Auvergne, and sent to Aix, being now 
appointed governor of Provence. 

The population was in despair, every effort was 
made to retain him, petitions being forwarded to Paris, 
to the king, to the ministry, but all were in vain. 

His reputation was so great that he met with a 
hearty welcome in his new sphere of action. He 
soon proved himself as excellent a governor of Pro- 
vence, as he had been of Auvergne. Everjrthing 
which affected the real welfare of the people he took 
deeply to heart; new resources, new strength, new 
plans, were on all sides called forth by his earnest 
benevolent spirit The poor were assisted firom some 
mysterious and invisible source. Fresh life was 
developed in eveiy branch of the administration. 
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The noble-minded Montyon soon won the affection 
of the whole population. 

The city of Marseilles especially benefited by his 
wisdom. The restrictions to which the royal council 
subjected the com trade in that port were in these 
days of scarcity, ruining the merchants and starving 
the country. Montyon, without waiting for an author- 
isation which never came, hastened on his own 
responsibility, to suspend these laws. He pledged 
his wealth, his whole fortune, his liberty, his honour, 
his life, to guarantee the prosperity of the city, and 
the receipts of the treasury. "No consideration 
could make me timid when the welfare of the. 
country is concerned," he said. Ten times more 
corn now entered Marseilles than left it M. de 
Montyon had thus even increased the royal revenues, 
and saved the province firom that famine which was 
threatening it Provence from 17 71 to 1773 had but 
one voice to bless the paternal administration of this 
good man, who found in his conscientious sincerity, 
the courage to act in advance of his age, by applying to 
the first port of the kingdom, that policy of free trade, 
since adopted by all enlightened European nations. 

How was Montyon rewarded for the liberality of 
his views in the administration of Provence? Six 
weeks after receiving a letter of congratulation from 
the minister, accorded with very bad grace, a new 
decree relegated him to La Rochelle. The heat of 
the shores of the Mediterranean had already afi*ected 
his health, the sudden change to the cold fogs of the 
N 
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ocean imperilled his life. At each fresh success the 
Government endeavoured to restrict the theatre of his 
activity, but they were not able to lessen, the energy 
of the man. In whatever post he was placed, his one 
grand object was to do good. The fever never left 
Montyon diuing the fifteen months which he passed 
at La Rochelle, but diuing that time he diminished 
the taxes by which the town was oppressed, seciured 
to it a gain of 400,000 francs by the lease of its 
octrois, and in a word, did more than many others 
would have accomplished in ten years. 

His health was so bad that his friends urged the 
ministry in Paris, that such faithful services to the 
State and to the nation, merited promotion, but that 
hitherto they had been unrecognised. 

The reply, however, the reward of so many labours, 
was a definitive disgrace. Montyon was recalled from 
the governorship of La Rochelle, as the climate did not 
suit his health. In recognition of his services, the king 
sent him 4000 francs, allowing him at the same time to 
retire from all active service, till his health was restored ! 

This of course was a dismissal. Perhaps it was 
more disgraceful to be favoured by such a Government 
than to be rewarded by it When its favours were 
reserved for such as the Due d'AiguiUon, who by his in- 
capacity delivered Poland to its perfidious neighbours; 
to the Abb6 Terray, the Minister of Bankruptcy; 
to Maupeou, the bare-faced corruptor of the French 
magistracy, disgrace ennobled, as the scaflfold ennobled, 
fifteen years later. 
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At last, in 1774, Louis XV. died, after a deplorable 
reign of fifty-nine years, of which his successor, as an 
innocent victim, had to bear all the terrible conse- 
quences. 

The situation which Louis XVI. had to remedy 
was a very grave one. The labouring classes were 
groaning under the burden of all kinds of taxes, 
which weighed upon industry and upon commerce. 
The whole condition of society was rotten at the 
core. A century before. Archbishop F6n61on had 
remarked, that " at the first shock, the old machine 
must break up." A formidable revolution was at 
hand. 

M. de Malesherbes, who had always been Montyon's 
friend, was now Minister of Justifce. He called the 
attention of the king, to this faithful servant of the 
State. In 1775 Montyon had felt himself constrained 
to defend his administration in a memorial to the 
king calling down upon his head all the severities of 
the law, "if, in his three governorships, there was 
a single person who could cite the least act of in- 
justice, as proceeding from him." He added, that "if 
such was the order of things that zeal and services 
were treated as faults, and only repaid by disgrace, the 
misfortune of a private individual would become the 
public cause ; it would become even that of the sove- 
reign, as these examples would enervate, one of the 
great means, which he had in his hands, to assure the 
prosperity of his service." Montyon now no longer 
took an active part in public affairs. Born without 
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ambition, wearied and annoyed by contradictions and 
reverses, he studied and wrote — not with a view to 
literary fame, but that his country might profit by his 
meditations — ^books containing useful instruction or 
noble encouragement, in the practice of good. 

It was through the solicitation of the Due de 
Penthi^vre that Montyon was made a member of the 
Council of State, by a royal letter, couched in flatter- 
ing terms. 

He was now frequently summoned to court, as 
Louis XVI. was fond of conversing with a man of 
such thorough good sense. Montyon would present 
himself at the palace, in his plain old-fashioned coat, 
for he refused to follow the ever-changing caprices of 
the fashion. His appearance did not escape the jests 
and scoffs of the courtiers, who strolled in lazy luxury 
through the galleries of Versailles. The Comte 
d'Artois, afterward Charles X., once had the folly and 
bad taste to join in the ridicule of these silly idlers. 
Next day, when the young prince presented himself 
before the king — his brother — he reproached him 
severely for his conduct, towards a magistrate distin- 
guished by so many excellent qualities. The prince 
reflected, and soon after he came to the king and 
said, "Sire, I have ridiculed M. de Montyon's coat 
I ought to bow down before his generous heart and 
exalted wisdom. I owe him a great and public 
reparation for tlie wrong I have done him. I have 
now come to ask your Majesty to attach him to my 
person, under the title of chancellor and chief of my 
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council." M. de Montyon willingly accepted the 
prince's apologies, as well as the honourable functions 
offered to him. He became the Comte d'Artois' 
chancellor; but during the whole of the nine years 
that he filled that post, he refused to touch a sou of 
the emoluments of his office. He not only served for 
nothing, but with a delicacy very rare indeed among 
the nobles of those days, that he might prove to the 
Comte d'Artois the purest zeal for his duties, he 
made it a rule never to obtain any favour from him 
or through him. 

Rich as Montyon undoubtedly was in worldly 
goods, his soul was richer still. His well-administered 
fortune regularly increased ; but he thought far more 
about making a noble use of it than of augmenting it. 
His house might be called a very temple of liberality. 

The French Academy, in 1779, which had, as was 
customary, to crown the best literary work of the year, 
found several worthy of this distinction. Regret was 
expressed in a public sitting, that there were not suffi- 
cient funds to reward more than one. Some days 
after, a secret message placed at the Academy's dis- 
posal means to honour a second work. Two similar 
grants followed each other. From whence came 
these benefits? No one knew. They came, in fact, 
from M. de Montyon, who wore his old clothes for 
such a long time ; whose frugal table was only covered 
by the simplest viands ; whose door was always open 
for the unfortunate who knocked at it, but did not 
open often enough, if the gossip of society was to be 
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believed, for f<ltes and supper parties; and whose 
parsimony and avarice were constantly being com- 
plained of by the courtiers. 

In 1780 the Academy was informed by a notary 
that an anonymous person had remitted to it, through 
him, 12,000 francs, to be devoted to useful experi- 
ments for the advance of science. Then in 1782 
came a siun destined to reward discoveries, whose 
object or result was to render the industrial arts less 
imhealthy and injurious to the workmen and artists 
who were employed in them. In 1783 the Academy 
of Sciences obtained from this mysterious bene- 
factor, other prizes to encourage researches which 
tend to simplify the processes of some mechanical 
art Louis XVI. publicly expressed his regret that 
the king had been deprived of the honour of mak- 
ing such a foundation. The art of healing also 
received encouragements. A similar competition was 
founded under the direction of the School of Medi- 
cine, 1787. 

The soul has its wounds as well as the body, and 
the Academy was, in 1782, called to adjudge a prize 
annually to the work " from which would result the 
greatest good to humanity,'' and which was best fitted 
to spread salutary notions among the people. This 
prize was first granted to " Conversations d'Emilie," 
by Madame d'Epinay. 

The crowning of this beautiful edifice, which the 
public saw with emotion slowly rising before its eyes, 
without being able to express its gratitude to the hand 
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which had laid the foundations and established its 
various stages, was not long now before it was accom- 
plished ; and a considerable endowment was offered 
to the Academy to come to the aid of human de- 
spondency and distress, to cheer and elevate hearts, 
by annually honouring before the eyes of all, in a 
solemn public sitting, the acts of persevering virtue 
of a poor Frenchman. 

Good writings, in Montyon's opinion, ought to in- 
spire good deeds, as praise ought to encourage virtue; 
for the best, as it has been said, is the most sensitive 
to honour. The beautiful pages of poets and novelists 
were, in his eyes, the good seed cast to the winds. 
The beautiful actions of the people are the ears reaped 
to the honour of the country, and of the whole human 
race. Such were the thoughts of Montyon when 
the Revolution broke out ; such were they still, when 
he returned from exile, twenty-five years after. Long 
before 1789, Montyon's clear foresight had perceived 
the threatening storm. He knew that his country 
was hastening to the verge of an abyss from which 
nothing now could keep her back, that everything in 
the State was diseased, that there was no means of 
escape, that the flood was at hand which would swallow 
up everything. 

The storm burst, and all human passions were set 
at liberty from those chains, which had hitherto bound 
them. Fury demanded victims — ^hatred, blood. As 
there was no longer security nor law, no place of 
refuge could be found in France. All who could do 
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so, fled, seeking shelter in other lands, where they were 
safe from pursuit and murder. 

Even a man, whose benevolence was so boundless 
and so well known as Montyon, was not spared. 
Personal threats obliged him to fly to a foreign soil, 
where he heard of the execution of the king on 21st 
January 1793, which was the beginning of the Reign 
of Terror, and of the death of his friend, the Due 
de Penthi^vre, from the shock he received by the 
fissassination of his daughter, the Princesse de Lam- 
balle. Montyon was not one of those who were 
opposed to necessary reforms. His doctrine on such 
matters might be summed up in these words, borrowed 
from one of his works : " In France, without a king, 
there is no security; without an assembly of the 
nation, no liberty ; with a king and an assembly of 
the nation, security and liberty." 

Probably, when in 1787 the king had offered him 
the ministry of justice and the keepership of the seals 
of France, he had declined the honour, because he 
felt his utter incapacity to stem the torrent along 
which the whole of French society was being so 
rapidly carried. 

As early as 1788 he had succeeded in saving a por- 
tion of his fortunes from the confiscations he foresaw. 
He chose Geneva as his residence, when forced to 
quit his own country. In exile, as at home, he made 
the noblest use of his wealth. He relieved distress 
everywhere, and at the same time sent large sums of 
money to France, to mitigate the various suflferings 
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which the Revolution had caused to the wretched 
population. The poor emigrants, as well as the 
French Republican prisoners, all came in for his help. 
To both he gave the bread, so bitter when received 
from the hand of the foreigner, so sweet when taken 
from that of a friend, a fellow-countryman. In those 
who suflfered, he would only perceive Frenchmen. 
He did not look to see what cockade they wore. He 
belonged to the one great party of his country. All 
other distinctions he ignored. 

His noble benevolent heart was deeply pained 
when, day by day, successive accounts of fresh deeds 
of horror and massacre from France reached his ears, 
and of the terrible civil war which was desolating that 
fair land. 

As the Revolution progressed, Montyon was no 
longer safe in Geneva. He had to travel to the sea 
coast, and cross to England, to seek a place of rest 
and security for his old age, till better days should 
dawn upon France. 

Though his income was now much decreased, he 
still continued his benevolent gifts. Not a day passed 
that some suflferer was not relieved by him ; 10,000 
francs were annually sent to support various institu- 
tions for the poor in his native province of Auvergne; 
while out of an annual sum of 10,000 francs, half was 
eniployed in succouring the exiles from France, while 
the other half was spent among the French prisoners 
in England. 

His life in London was passed as follows: the 
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morning was devoted to scientific pursuits, the after- 
noon to visiting French prisoners and English chari- 
table institutions, to seeking out cases of distress 
concealed from human eyes. If any time remained, 
he employed it in visits to public libr^es, collections 
of art, and industrial establishments ; and the even- 
ings he spent in the highest and best circles of Eng- 
lish society, which were naturally open to one, who 
had occupied such distinguished posts in France, and 
who, moreover, was so well known and honoured 
a philanthropist Here he was more frequently a 
listener than a speaker ; his great object was to learn 
what was going on in his unhappy country, and to 
discover what opportunities were open to him for 
doing good and kind actions. Yet so secret was his 
charity, that people would say. What does he do with 
all his money ? and suggest that he was avariciously 
saving it Disdaining such calumnies, Montyon would 
mysteriously come to the aid of sufferings which, 
though hidden, were none the less cruel ; sometimes 
those assisted would guess that it was by his hand, 
though they never surprised him in the act It seems 
that Montyon blushed as much at his private virtues, 
as he did at his rights to public gratitude. His heart 
was liberality itself, but it had its limits ; it was sub- 
ject to certain laws, and was keen in its discernment 
Of this we have a double proof during his exile. He 
learned once that the Duchesse d'Angoul^me had sold 
her diamonds ; he placed at her disposal the remains 
of his fortune. The duchess would not accept this 
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sacrifice. A little time after, he happened to be at 
a soiree in London, at the house of an emigrant lady, 
who expressed an earnest desire to go and request the 
first Consul that her lands, which were still unsold, 
might be restored to her. She was poor. Her friends, 
exiles like herself, subscribed together to provide her 
with fimds for her travelling expenses. She still 
wanted five guineas, and remarked, with a sigh, 
"Who would have thought that a woman who, ten 
years ago, had 300,000 francs a-year, would be unable 
to retiun to France for lack of five guineas?" M. de 
Montyon, who had not been asked to subscribe, as 
he was thought to be stingy about money, was sitting 
with his head bent down, and he began vigorously to 
stir the fire. One might, however, have perceived 
the tears which had started to his eyes. The next 
day the lady received a cheque for £^<^^ 5s. She set 
out on her journey ; she was successftil ; she returned 
and assembled her fiiends, and paid her debts to 
them. Montyon was again there, sitting by the fire. 
The party separated. He remained the last The 
lady approached him, they chatted together; allusion 
was made to the five guineas. " It was a true fiiend 
who sent them me," said the lady. "I should be 
afraid to wound his feelings if I sought to penetrate 
the delicate mystery by which he has surrounded his 
benevolence." "Yes, doubtiess you would wound 
his feelings if you had continued poor, but you have 
regained your fortune; there are many in distress, 
and he who lent them you might perhaps ^" " Was 
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it you, my friend?" " Myself, madam, and I ask you 
to return me my five guineas." Such was the man. 

During his exile, he devoted much time to litera- 
ture, and several works on political economy pro- 
ceeded from his pen. He was made a member of 
the Royal Society of London, in consideration of his. 
distinguished talents. 

When at last, in the year 1815, M. de Montyon 
was able to return from his long exile to his native 
land, he was over eighty years of age. " I must make 
haste to do good," said this excellent old man. " I 
survive all my family; I stand alone in the ranks. 
While death forgets me, I must do all I can to .be 
useful" 

He held aloof from society, which, in spite of the 
old-fashioned costume which he still maintained, 
eagerly sought his presence in its circles. He shunned 
politics, and devoted himself to his " memoirs," which 
he wrote every day. 

The only pleasure he gave himself in his old age, 
was that of buying back his patrimony, sold at the 
Revolution — the estate of Chambrey, near Meaux, as 
well as that of Montyon. He also continued to send, 
under an impenetrable veil, assistance to all the 
mairies of Paris for the poor, as well as to all chari- 
table societies. He loved to redeem, at the pawn- 
brokers', objects which distress alone, caused their 
owners to part with — often with agony, and to the 
injury of the family, and especially the children — 
such as thick woollen garments and linen. Every 
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year he spent 15,000 francs in thus redeeming 
articles of the value of five fiancs or under. He 
truly had made benevolence an art, and charity a 
science. At eighty-seven years of age he complained 
of only being able to work seven hours a-day ; in the 
failure of his sight and heaviness of his hand he per- 
ceived symptoms of an approaching end. " I desire," 
said he, "following out the sentiments by which I 
* have always been animated, that the last moments of 
my existence, should not be absolutely barren." 

One day, in Montyon's presence. Count Daru spoke 
of the critical situation of a general — 2, distinguished 
man — ^whose name, out of regard for his family, he 
did not mention, and who, from one misfortune to 
another, had fallen into the deepest misery. Next 
day Montyon called on Count Daru, and handed him 
8000 francs for this officer, whose name he did not 
a^k, and of which he desired to remain ignorant. 

M. de Montyon was one of those good labourers 
who, beginning to work in the vineyard at the earliest 
dawn, did not cease till the sun was set. " To live 
is to act,'* he said; "it is to correct the imperfec- 
tions and failures of yesterday, by the bold and per- 
severing labour of the morrow. What I have been 
unable to accomplish to-day I will do to-morrow." 
Such are the workmen who do not leave their tools 
till the day when death fi-eezes their hands, and closes 
their eyes. 

This good white-haired philanthropist passed 
gently away on the 29th December 1820, only regret- 
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tingthat he had done so little good to mankind, and that 
he had only had time to endow Paris with eight, out 
of the twelve benevolent institutions, he had destined 
for that city. He had, however, taken care that his 
charity should survive him — ^in fact, that in many 
instances it should be eternal — by the liberal dis- 
positions of his will 

He had stipulated that his funeral should be with- 
out pomp. But it was honoured by a sort of homage 
which neither wealth nor power are sufficient to 
ensure to our remains — ^by the tears of sincere affec- 
tion, and lively gratitude. The procession which 
accompanied him to his last resting-place was not 
distinguished by the splendour of that funereal pomp, 
which does not address itself to grief, but to vain 
curiosity. Those who had experienced his good- 
ness, and whose names were unknown, had hastened 
from all parts to weep over his coffin — as orphans 
who lament for a father. 

His ashes had already reposed for many years at 
Vaugirare, without any inscription revealing his place 
of sepulture, as unknown after his death as his good- 
ness had been during his life. It was not till some 
time after, that a modest stone, surrounded by a little 
iron railing, was placed there. When this cemetery 
was suppressed, many unanimous requests were made 
— which showed he was not forgotten by the poor — 
that he should be removed to the cemetery of the 
east It was, however, finally decided that Mon- 
tyon's remams should be deposited, as in their most 
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fitting resting-place, at the foot of his marble statue, 
by Bosio, opposite to the statue of Bishop St Landry, 
the popular founder of the H6tel Dieu, beneath the 
pavement of the vestibule of that edifice, at the en- 
trance of the asylum for the suffering poor. The 
following inscription faithfully recalls his good and 
noble actions : 

" To the memory of Montyon. 

• «•••• 

Whose inexhaustible benevolence 

And ingenious charity, 

Have assured, 

After his death, as during his life^ 

Encouragements to sciences ; 

Rewards to virtuous actions ; 

Alleviations to all human miseries." 

Montyon (with the exception of his servants, to 
whom he left pensions) had no heir except his grand- 
niece, Mdlle. de Balivi^re, who imitated his virtues, 
but aflerwards retired into a convent. The simplicity 
of the former governor of Auvergne, added to his wise 
administration, had prodigiously augmented his for- 
tune, and the sums of which he disposed in his will, 
increased as if by enchantment. They were employed 
according to a progressive scale, which he had with 
wise foresight, determined on. His gifts to suffer- 
ing humanity amounted to nearly four millions, his 
endowments, in favour of literature and art and un- 
known and hidden virtues, to nearly a million and a 
haU' francs. 
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We cannot conclude our records of this good man's 
life better than by quoting some extracts from his 
will. It begins thus : 

" I ask pardon of God for not having more exactly 
fulfilled my religious duties. I ask pardon of men for 
not having done all the good to them that I might 
have done, and consequently ought to have done." 

Article ii. "I desire that a sum of from 2400 to 
3000 francs should be expended in making a marble 
bust of Madame Elisabeth of France, with this inscrip- 
tion on it : * To Virtue.' This bust shall be placed 
in a spot where it may be seen by many persons ; if 
possible, at the door of the cathedral of Notre Dame. 
I do not remember whether I ever have had the hon- 
our of speaking to this princess ; but I desire thus to 
pay her a tribute of respect and admiration.'* * 

16. "I bequeath to each of the hospitals of the 
departments of Paris a sum of 10,000 francs, to be 
distributed in gratuities or succour given to the poor 
who are leaving these hospitals, and who then have 
the greatest need of help. As there are twelve de- 
partments, this sum will amount to 120,000 francs." 

After reading this will, and becoming acquainted with 
the life of him who wrote it, we can well agree with 
his biographer, M. Chazet, who says : " Such was this 
choice man, whose life may be regarded as a moral 
and historical study for all conditions and all classes. 
As an organ of the laws, he never allowed them to be 
turned aside at the bidding of caprice ; as a magis- 

* This bust was placed in the hall of the Academy's sittings. 
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trate, he judged according to his conscience ; as an 
administrator, he made his name to be blessed in the 
provinces over which he ruled ; as a financier, he took 
order for his foundation, and probity for his guide \ as 
a rich man, he lived as if he were not one, in order to 
give more to the poor. What had never been seen 
, in any previous age, and which was reserved for our 
century to know and to admire, was a man who, 
possessor of an immense fortune, never administered 
it in any other way except to the profit of the poor; 
who always made use of power in such a way that it 
drew down blessings upon himself j who foresaw all 
misfortunes, calculated all resources, founded prizes 
for all useful talents and all modest virtues; who, 
mysterious in his benevolence, never gave away money 
except under the seal of secrecy ; who, for sixty years, 
conspired in the shade, for the public good ; and who, 
even to his last hour, by spreading abroad unexampled 
liberality, would have wished to remain unknown, if 
he only could have made his will without signing his 
name." 



VALENTIN HAtlY. 



THE FRIEND OF THE BLIND. 




|OWARDS the middle of the last century, the 
wife of a poor weaver at St Just, in Picardy, 
gave birth, at an interval of three years, to 
two sons, whose names have became famous in the 
annals of science and philanthropy. It was especially 
to their mother that these two men owed the celebrity 
attached to their names ; to her, posterity ought to be 
grateful for the scientific progress accomplished by 
the elder of the two, and for the relief and consola- 
tion brought by the second, to one of the most terrible 
infirmities of our poor humanity. The courageous 
peasant woman, perceiving the studious disposition of 
her sons, though with scarcely any means at her dis- 
posal, made the journey with them to Paris, to put 
them in the way of obtaining education. The elder, 
Ren6 Just Hatty, became a learned mineralogist ; the 
younger, Valentin, the subject of this sketch, did not 
obtain the brilliant fame and academical distinction 
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of his brother, but he had the honour of doing for the 
blind what De TEple had done for the deaf and 
dumb, and for this his nanne is entitled to be enrolled 
in the golden book of humanity, by the side of that 
celebrated abbl 

One autumn day, in the year 1771, a gentleman 
was strolling through the streets of Paris, when sud- 
denly he found his progress arrested by a crowd of 
people, who were listening with great merriment to a 
singular concert, performed by ten blind men, in the 
middle of the street, before the doors of a caf& 
Comically dressed, with enormous pasteboard spec- 
tacles on their noses, and high peaked caps on their 
heads, the unfortunate men were executing on various 
instruments a most pitiable music, while one of them, 
disfigured with long ears and a peacock's tail, as 
wretchedly sang. The proprietor of the caf6 had 
engaged this noisy, inharmonious band, to entice 
customers. With deep indignation did the gentle- 
man contemplate this miserable spectacle, and was 
about hastily to continue on his way, when one of the 
blind men began to go round and collect among the 
audience. Our friend observed with astonishment 
how very cleverly and correctly he was able to dis- 
tinguish the diflferent pieces of coin which were given 
to him. As he was of a thoughtful, reflective disposi- 
tion, this spectacle awoke great concern in his mind ; 
the fate of these poor, unhappy, blind people seemed 
to him a hard and a sad one. '* Could notliing be 
done," he thought, " to render these unfortunate men 
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useful, and to make them happier? They make no 
mistake about the money they receive, why then 
should they not also be able to learn their letters, 
and, if they can understand them, be led on to other 
things as well?" 

This man was Valentin Hatty. From keeping a 
writing school, he had risen to be royal interpreter to 
the French Admiralty, and to the Council of Paris, 
and a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles Lettres. For eleven years did he cherish this 
one idea in his heart, viz., how he could benefit the 
blind, and what means could be used to give them 
instruction. Then he became acquainted with the 
Abb6 de TEp^e, by whom he was much encouraged 
and sticngthened in his resolution. In 1 784, a chance 
accident finally influenced' him to carry his plan into 
execution. He observed how a blind child went to 
school with his brother, and when school hours were 
over, how he asked his companion to read aloud to 
him out of his lesson books, that he might learn some- 
thing more, but the brother refused, because he would 
thus be hindered in his accustomed play. 

Just at this time a blind lady, Madlle. de Paradis, 
came from Vienna to Paris, and won great applause 
during Lent by her performances on the organ at 
concerts of sacred music. Hatty visited her, and 
learned from her, various modes of instruction for the 
blind, which she had invented, such as raised maps 
made of embroidery, separate letters cut out, all of 
which could be distinguished by the touch. Hatty 
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now hoped for the happiest results from, his enter- 
prise. The benevolent man sought at once for a 
blind lad, with whose instruction he could make an 
experiment. The first who was brought to him was a 
youth of eighteen, Francois le Sueur, who had been 
rendered blind by epileptic fits, ever since he was six 
weeks old. His parents were honest, industrious 
people, but very poor ; he was therefore obliged to 
maintain himself. Then sickness came into the family, 
followed by such want and distress that the blind lad 
was forced to resort, in spite of his strong dislike to 
such a course, to beg for alms at the church doors. 
When he received anything from the benevolent, who 
often only gave, to get rid of the beggar, with deep 
joy he would bring it to his family, and divide it 
between his three sisters and three brothers. Under 
such sad circumstances, did Le Sueur receive his first 
instruction in the newly-opened institution. 

Though Hatly was now making the first attempt to 
teach the blind in Paris, hospitals and asylums for 
them had existed for some time in that city. Indeed, 
so early as the year 1 260, after the crusade of St Louis, 
the first blind hospital had been founded in Paris 
under the name of " Quinze-Vingts." Many attempts 
had been made at teaching the blind in England, 
Scotland, and Germany, but they had chiefly been 
carried on in private. Valentin Hatty was the first 
to start a public institution for the instruction of the 
blind, and he was enabled to do so in the following 
way. 
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After he had been privately teaching a few blind 
lads for some time, he was asked to give a proof of 
his success so far, and with pleasure he seized the op- 
portunity of delivering an address at a sitting of the 
Academy on the subject of the instruction of the blind; 
this was listened to with the greatest interest In con- 
sequence of the attention the subject now excited, the 
Minister of Public Instruction requested him to give 
some examples of his teaching with one of his blind 
scholars, and, surprised at the results, he urged him 
to continue his efforts, and promised him the support 
of the Government At that time there existed in 
Paris a philanthropic society, whose object, was uni- 
versal benevolence. The members of this society 
met twice every month, in a convent, with the intention 
of doing some good action in secret Their attention 
was drawn to Hatty's imdertaking. Through the 
support of this society, the foundation for a blind in- 
stitution was laid ; twelve poor blind children were to 
be lodged and boarded there at its expense, and 
twelve francs a-month were to be appropriated for the 
use of each. 

At first it was supposed that this mode of instruc- 
tion would only be profitable to a few of the blind 
whom nature had especially provided with a fine 
sense of touch ; but out of fourteen blind persons who 
soon after its erection, were received into the institu- 
tion, only three lagged behind the others ; the confid- 
ence of the public was therefore won, and all became 
more and more convinced of the general applic- 
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ability, as well as of the usefulness, of the instruction 
given. 

At the commencement of 1785, an examination of 
the blind took place in the presence of the members 
of the Academy of Sciences, and these bore so strong 
and enthusiastic a testimony to all they had seen and 
heard, that the sympathy of the public was excited in 
the highest degree. To this interest the building 
which soon after arose in the Rue Notre Dame des 
Victoires, and which bears the inscription, " For the 
benefit of suffering humanity," owes its erection. 
Already, in 1787, the number of blind who were 
taught here amounted to one hundred and forty. They 
received instruction in music, as notes printed in relief 
were placed before them ; they learned to read out of 
books whose letters, like the notes, were raised ; and 
they printed these notes and books themselves. Hatty 
taught his scholars arithmetic by means of tables, 
in which the numbers, which were similar to the 
printed letters, were placed in holes which stood one 
above the other. Geography was taught them by 
maps, in which boundaries, rivers, mountains, and 
cities were distinguished by raised lines and points. 
Furthermore, the blind received instruction in various 
kmds of handiwork, as knitting, spinning, making 
twine and ribbons, and in plaiting straw and reeds. 
By the sale of these articles, the institution obtained 
considerable addition to its funds. Even during the 
storms of the Revolution, this establishment, of which, 
during the Reign of Terror, Robespierre was the 
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patron, was able to maintain itself; for a very shoit 
time only, public sympathy in this generous woik 
cooled down, but after the Egyptian campaign, from 
which so many soldiers returned blinded, it awoke 
afresh. Napoleon united Hatl/s institution with the 
old blind hospital of the " Quinze-Vingts ; ** this had 
such an injurious effect on the morality of the young 
pupils, that Hatly, vexed and grieved, withdrew from 
it altogether, and founded a private establishment 
Meanwhile, his mode of instruction had been tho- 
roughly brought to perfection ; it was introduced with 
the best results in England and Germany. Louis 
Bailie invented a cipher by which the blind could 
write much more easily, and communicate more quickly 
with their teachers, and with each other. 

On the invitation of the Emperor Alexander, Hafly 
travelled in 1806 to St Petersburg, to establish a blind 
institution there. After the Restoration in 181 6, the 
Paris blind institution was again separated from the 
hospital, and once more restored to its oiiginal desti- 
nation. In the year 1822, Valentin Hatiy, the great 
benefactor of the blind, died, esteemed by all and 
universally regretted. His memory will ever be held 
in honour by all who take an interest in the elevation 
of suffering humanity, and by the poor blind folk for 
whom he did so much, will be especially blessed. 
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7. The Story of a Moss Bose ; or, Buth and the Orphan 

Family. By Chablbs Bbucb. 

8. Summer Holidays at Silversea. By E. Bosalie Salmon. 

9. Fred Graham's Besolve. By the Author of * Mat and Sofia.' 

10. Wilton School; or, Harry Campbell's Bevenge. A Tale. 

By F. E. Wbathbblt. 

11. Grace Harvey and her Cousins. 

12. Blind Mercy ; and other Tales. By Gertrude Crockford. 

1 3. Evan Lindsay. By Margaret Fraser Tytler, Author of * TsJea 

of Good and Great Kinga,' ^ Tales of the Gieait vud^^tm^ «Na» 



lO Books published by William P. Ninttno^ 
Nimmo's One Shilling Favourite Reward Books. 

Demy 18mo, niastrated, cloth extra, price Is. each; also in gilt side and edges, 
price Is. 6d. each. 



1. Tlio Vloar of Wakefield. 

Poems and Essays. By Quysb 
Goldsmith. 

2. Asop's FftUes, with In- 

stnictiye Applications. By Dr. 
Cboxall. 

3. Bunsran'B Pilgrim's Pro- 

Rress. 

4. The Tounff Kan-of-War's- 

Man : A Boy's Voyage round the 
World. By Chaslbs NoBDHOFF. 

5. The Treainiry of Anecdote : 

Moral and Beligions. 

6. The Boy*8 Own Workshop ; 

or, The Tonng Carpenters. By 
Jacob Abbott. 

7. The Life and Adrentores of 

Robinson Crusoe. 

8. The History of Sandford 

and Merton. A Moral and In- 
stmctiye Lesson for Toung 
Persons. 



Evenlnff s at Home ; or, The 

Juyenile Budget Opened. Con- 
sisting of a yariety of Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces ftur the 
Instruction and Amusement of 
Young Persons. By Dr. Aikiv 
and Mrs. Babbaulo. 

10. Unexpected Pleasnros; or, 

Left alone in the Holidays. By 
Mrs. Gbobob Cdpplbs, Author 
of * Norrle Seton,' etc 

11. The Beauties Of Shakespeare. 

With a General Index by the 
Rey. WiLUAM Dodd, LL.D. 

12. Gems from * The Spectator.' 

A Selection from the moat ad« 
mired Writings of Addison and 
Steele. 

13. Bums' Poetical Works. 

With a Complete Glossary. 

14. The Sketch Book. ByWash- 

XKOTON iByiMO. 
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s. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 
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»* The aboye Series of elegant and useftd hooks is specially prepared for the 
entertainment and Instruction of young persons. 

Itimmo's popular ^LelipoKS (Sift §ooks. 

18mo, finely printed on toned paper, handsomely bound in doth extra, 

price Is. each. 

[. Across the River: Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 

Maclbod, D.D.; R. W. Hamilton, D.D.; Robbbt S. Camdush, D.D^; 
Jakbs Hamilton, D.D. ; etc. etc. 

2. Emblems of Jesus ; or, lUustratlons of Emmanuel's Character 

and Work. 
Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 
Comfort for the Desponding ; or, Words to Soothe and Cheer 

Troubled Hearts. 

The Chastening of Love: Words of Consolation for the 

Christian Mourner. By Joseph Pabkbb, D.D., Manchester. 
The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers. By the Rev. 
Thbodobb L. Gutlxb. 

Consolation for Christian Mothers Bereaved of Little Children. 

By A Fbibnd of Moubnkbs. 

The Orphan; or. Words of Comfbrt for the Ffttherless and 

Motherless. 
Gladdening Streams; or. The Waters of the Sanctuary. A 

Book for Fragments of Time on each Lord's Day of the Tear. 
Spirit of the Old Divines. 
Choice Gleanings from Sacred Writers. 
Direction In Prayer; or. The Lord's Prayer ZUustrated in a 

Series of Expositions. By Pbtbb Gbant, D.D. 

0o2lptare Imagery, By Peter Grant, D.D., Author of * Bmhlems 
0/ Jesus, 'etct 



London and Edinburgh. 1 1 

NiMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 

PoolMftp 8to, Oolonred Frontispieoee, handBomel j bound in doth, 
Ulnminated, price U. each. 



I. Four Little People and their Friends. 

a. Elizabeth; or. The Exiles of Siberia. A Tale 

from the French of Madftme Ck)TTXH. 

3« Paul and Virginia. From the French of 

BBBHARDOr Sadit-Pibsbb. 

4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Oolden 

Thread, and Silver Thread. 

5. Benjamin Franklin, the Printer B07. 

6. Barton Todd, and The Tonng Lawyer. 

7- The Perils of Oreatness : The Story of Alex- 
ander Kenirfkoif. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win them. By 

Ber. JosBPB A. Ooixibb. 

9. Oreat Riches: Nelly Rivers' Story. By Annt 

Famvt. 

10. The Right Way, and The Contrast 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. 

By Habbixt Bbkohbb Btowb. 

IS. The Han of the Mountain. And other 

Btoriea. 

i3« Better than Rabies. Stories for the Toongi 

ninetratiye of Familiar Proyerbs. With 62 Slnetrationa. 

14- Experience Teaches. And other Stories for 

the Tonng, mvftratiTe of Familiar Proyerbs. With 39 His*- . 
tratione. \ 



12 Books published by William P, Nimmo, 

NIMMO'8 ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 

CONTINUED. 



15* The Happy Reoovery. And other Stories for 

theTonng. With 26 niustntions. 

i6. GratiCnde and Probity. And other Storlei 

for the Tonng. With 21 Illiistrations. 

17* The Two Brothers. And other Stories for 

the Tonng. With 18 Illnstrations. 

i8. The Yonng Orator. And other Stories for 

theTonng. With 9 lUnstrations. 

19- Simple Stories to Amuse and Instmct Toimg 

Beaden. With lUnstrationB. 

20. The Three Friends. And other Stories for 

theTonng. With lUnetrations. 

ai. Sybil's Sacriflce. And other Stories for the 

Tonng. With 12 Illustrations. 

33. The Old Shepherd. And other Stories for the 

Tonng. With ninstrations. 

33. The Young Officer. And other Stories for the 

Tonng. With Ulnstrations. * 

34. The False Heir. And other Stories for the 

Tonng. With ninstrations. 

35. The Old Farmhouse; or, Alice Morton's 

Home. And other Stories. By M. M. Pollard. 

36. Twyford Hall; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner^ 

and what she did with it. By Ohablbs Bbuob. 

27. The Discontented Weathercock. And other 

stories for Children. By M. Jones. 

28. Out at Sea, and other Stories. By Two 

Anthers. 

39. The Story of Waterloo; or. The Fall of 

Napolbon. 

30. Sister Jane's Little Stories. Edited by Louisa 

LOUOHBOBOUOH. 

31. Uncle John's First Shipwreck; or, the Loss 

of the Brig « Nellie.* By Obables Bruob, Anther of *Koble 
Mottoes,* eto. 



London and Edinburgh. . 13 

NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

In demy Idmo, wilh lUustrations^ elegantly hound in cloth. 



This Series of Books will be fonnd nneqiuJled for genuine interest and 
▼aloe, and it is believed they will be eagerly welcomed by thonghtfnl 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Yolnme 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valnable tmth. 

I. In the Brave Days of Old \ or, The Story of the Spanish 

Aimada. For Boys and Qirls. 

a. The Lost Bnby. By the Author of < The Basket of 

Flowers,* etc. 

3. Leslie Boss \ or, Fond of a Lark. By Oharles BraoOi 

4. My First and Last Voyage. By Bei\jamin Olarke* 

5. Little Katie : A Fairy Story. By Oharles Bmce. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Tonng. By 

Ohablbs Stuabt. 

7. The ToU-EeeperSi And other Stories for the Tonng. 

aBBRJAlCai OULBKB. 
Barford : A Boy who wonid go down EilL By 
Ohablbs Bbuob. 
9. Joan of Aro ; or. The Story of a IToble Life. Written 

for Qirls. 

10. Helen Siddal i A Story for Ohildren. By Ellen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie: A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Feaoe and War. By the Author of <The Basket of 

Flowers,* etc. 

13. Ferilons Adventores of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magio Glass \ or, The Secret of Happiness.' 

IK. Hawks' Dene i A Tale for Ohildren. By Katharine E. 
Mat. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Author of 

• The Joy of Well-Doing,' etc. etc. 

17. The Brother's Legacy ; or, Better than Gold. By 

IL M. POLLABD. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or. Jealousy. And other Stories for 

the Tonng. By the Authorof *Little Tales for Tiny Tots,' etc 

10. Kate's Hew Home. By Oeoil Soott, Author of ' Ohirssie 
Lylc'eto. 



14 Books published by William P. Nimmo^ 

NEW WORKS. 
NEW EDITION OF THE EDINA BURNS. 

In orown 4to, price 128. 6d., elegantly bound in dotliy extra gilt 
and gilt edges, also in Turkey morocco antique, yery handsome^ 
428., the popidar Drawing-room Edition of the 

Poems and Songs by Robert Boms. With lUmi- 

trations by R. Herdmak, Walleb H. Paton, Sail Bovoh, 
GouRLAT Stbbll, D. 0. HiLL, J. M'Whirtbb, and other 

eminent Scottish Artists. 

Fifth Edidon. 

In demy Syo, cloth elegant, richly gilt, price 78. 6d., or in Turkey 
morocco antique, 21s., 

Things a Lady would Like to Know, oonoeming 

Domestic Management and Expenditure, arranged for Daily 
Reference. By Hbnrt Soxithoatb, Author of 'Many 
Thoughts of Many Minds,* 'Noble Thoughts in Noble Lan- 
guage,' * Gone Before,' * The Bridal Bouquet,' etc. etc. 

Twelfth Thousand, 

In crown Svo, beautifully bound in cloth extra, fall of Engravings 
and Coloured Pictures, price 8s. 6d., or gilt edges price 48., 

Three Hundred Bible Stories and Three Hundred 

Bible Pictures. A Pictorial Sunday Book for the Young. 

The Excelsior Edition of Shakespeare's Complete Works, 

In large demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Yignette, handsomely 
bound, price 5s., 

Shakespeare's Complete Works. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Mart Cowdbn Clarkb, a Copious 
Glossary, and numerous Illustrations, 

The Excelsior Edition of Whiston's Josephus, 

In large demy Svo, with Steel Portrait and Yignette, handsomely 
bound, price 5s., 

The Whole Works of Flavins Josephus^ the Jewish 

Historian. YTlth Life, Portrait, Notes, Index, eto. 



Londoti and Edinburgh. 15 

THE 

WAV ERLEY NOVELS. 



ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 



Crown 800, mth FYorUispiece and VigwUe^ m degani wrc^pper printed m 

eolourt, price U. each, AUo^ in TVomU^-mt volumet, doth extra^JvU 

oUt backf price 2«. per volume; and in Thirteen donble vobtmee, ro9- 

onrgh stgie^ giU top, price 3«. 6c?. per vobme. 

Edited by the Bey. P. Hatelt Waddell, LL.D. With Notes, 

Biographical and Critical, and a Glossary of Scotch Words and ForeigD 

Phrases for each Noyel. 

z. Wayerley; or, *Tl8 Sixty Tean Since.' 
a. Ouy Mannerinff ; or, Tbe Astrologer. 

3. The AntiqiuuT* 

4. Bob Boy. 

5. Old Mortality. 

6. The Blade Dwarf; and A Legend of Hontroee. 

7. The Bride of Lammermoor. 

8. The Heart of Mld-Lothian. 

9. iTanhoe : A Bomance. 
za The Monastery. 

11. The Abbot : A Seqn^ 

12. Kenilworth. 

13. The Pirate. 

14. The Fortunes of NlgeL 

15. Peyerll of the Peak. 

16. Qnentln Dnrward. 

17. St. Bonan's WeD. 

18. Bedganntlet 

19. The Betrothed. 

aa The Talisman : A Tale of the Cmsadsrs. 

ai. Woodstock: or, The Caraller. 

aa. The Ftdr Maid of Perth ; or, St. YalenttneTs Bay. 

23. Anne of Geierstein ; or. The Maiden of the Mlsk 

a4. Connt Bobert of Paris. 

as. The Surgeon's Banghter, and Castle BangcRnis. 

36. The Highland Widow, and my Aunt MazgazetTs Mbrcr. 

With an interesting snmmaiized aceonnt of the Seott 

Gentenary. 



The aboTO may also be had in snbshinHal hslf-eslf hhuiii^tSt. 
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i6 Books published by William P. Nimmo. 



NIMMO'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 



In crown 8y(S with Steel Frontispiece and Vignette, handsomely 
boond, doth extra, price 5s. each ; also in foil gilt side, back, 
and edges, price 68. each. 

The English Ciroimmavigators : The most re- 
markable Yoyages round the World by English Sailors, i 
(Drake, Dampier, Anson, and Cook's Voyages.) With a ; 
Preliminary Slcetch of their Lives and Discoyeries. Edited, ' 
with Notes, Maps, etc., by Dayib Laikq Pubtes and , 
R. Cochrane. ' 

The Book of Adventore and Peril. A Record of i 

Heroism and Endnrance on Sea and Land. Compiled and i 
Edited by Chables Bruce, Editor of < Sea Songs and Ballads,' 
* The Birthday Book of Proverbs,' etc. 

The Great Triumphs of Great Men. Edited by 

James Mason. Illustrated. 

Great Historical Mutinies, comprising the Story ! 

of the Mutiny of the ' Bounty,' the Mutiny at Spithead and 
the Nore, the Mutinies of the Highland Begiments, and the ' 
Indian Mutiny, etc. Edited by David Herbert, M.A. 

Famous Historical Scenes from Three Centuries. 

Pictures of celebrated events from the Reformation to the end 
of the French Revolution. Selected from the woi^ of Standard 
Authors by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. 

The English Explorers ; comprising details of the '■ 

more famous Travels by Mandeville, Bruce, Park, and Living- \ 
stone. "With Map of Africa and Chapter on Arctic Exploration. , 

The Book for Every Day; containing an In- j 

exhaustible Store of Amusing and Instructive Articles. Edited ■ 
by James Mason. | 

The Book of Noble Englishwomen: Lives made ! 

Illustrious by Heroism, Goodness, and Great Attainments. 
Edited by Charles Bruce. i 

A Hundred Wonders of the World in Nature and 

Art, described according to the latest Authorities, and profusely 
Illustrated. Edited by John Small, M.A. 

OihtT Popular and Standard Volumes in preparation. 
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